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STRANSKY BRINGS 
MANY NEW WORKS 


Philharmonic Leader, Mischa Elman 
and Many Opera Stars Arrive 
from Europe 





Nearly every incoming ship from Europe 
in late October brings its consignment of 
musical celebrities, one of the largest of 
these arriving last Tuesday on the Katser 
IWWilhelm der Grosse and the Kaiserin Au- 
guste Victoria. By the time the Kronprinz 
Wilhelm arrives, on November 4, with Ca- 
ruso, Slezak, Gilly, Jorn, Didur, Hermann 
Weil, Geraldine Farrar, Emmy Destinn 
and Frieda Hempel on board, the annual 
westward migration will have been com- 
pleted. 

On the Kaiserin Tuesday came Charles 
Dalmorés, the French tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Alice Eversman, so- 
prano of the same organization, with Otto 
Goritz, the Metropolitan baritone and 
opera’s most eminent comedian. Aboard 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse were Josef 
Stransky, conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Mischa Elman, 


the Russian violinist, with his father, Saul 
Elman, who was his first teacher, and 
Percy Kahn, his accompanist; Maggie 
Teyte, the English soprano of the Chicago 
Opera; Giovanni Zenatello, the tenor, and 
his wife, Maria Gay, the mezzo soprano, of 
the Boston and Chicago companies; Mario 
Sammarco, the baritone; Gustave Huber- 
deau, basso, and Robert Ruebling, bari- 
tone, all of the Dippel forces, 

Conductor Stransky brought with him 
his bride, whom he married last Summer 
in London and who was Marie Johanne 
Doxrud. Both were rejoiced to return to 
New York, which for a long time was Mrs. 
Stransky’s home and which has impressed 
ler husband so strongly that he declared 
his hope One day to become a real Amer- 
ican. Mr. Stransky willl begin his second 
year as conductor of the Philharmonic and 
his first under a new three-year contract. 

“T shall conduct eighty-five concerts this 
Winter,” he said. “The body of strings in 
the orchestra has been enlarged for this 
season and new members have taken the 
places of several of the old ones in the 
other chairs. I have heard. several) Eufo- 
pean orchestras during the Summer and 
these proved to me that America can 
match the best that Europe can offer.” 

Among the novelties which Mr. Stran- 
sky brought with him were an overture 
by Dvorak which was found in the com- 
poser’s desk after his death; a symphonic 
waltz by Alexander Ritter, friend of Wag- 
ner and teacher of Richard Strauss; an 
overture by Erich Korngold, the thirteen- 
year-old ‘Viennese composer; two new 
works by Max Reger, a romantic suite and 
a concerto in old style; a Debussy rhap- 
sody and Theodore Dubois’s “Symphonie 
Francaise” as well as new works by Felix 
Draeseke, Bruckner, Sibelius, Leo Blech 
and others. An American work that is al- 
most a novelty, Henry Hadley’s “In Bo- 
hemia,” will be part of the first Sunday 
program on November 14. In the two con- 
certs to be given at the Waldorf, for Phil- 
harmonic members only, there will be a 
novelty by Emil Graener called “Sym- 
phonietta” and Raff’s much _ neglected 
“Lenore” Symphony. The fifth pair of 
concerts will be a memorial to Joseph 
Pulitzer and the program will consist of 
works by Mr. Pulitzer’s three favorite com- 
posers, Wagner, Beethoven and Liszt. _ 

At the close of last season Mr. Stransk: 
visited his parents in Bohemia, conducted 
the London Symphony Orchestra and was 
married in London and spent his honey- 
moon in Interlaken and Marienbad, on 
Lake Geneva, and in Venice. Later he con- 
ducted the Dresden Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, opening the season there. 

Mischa Elman comes here after a year 
in Europe. Last Summer he played in 


London twice before King George, by com- 
mand, and once he dined with the deposed 
King Manuel of Portugal. He also played 
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IMUSICAL AMERICA 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Undoubtedly the Most Important Addition to the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
List of Artists Is Miss Hempel, Who Has Won a Distinguished Place in 


Europe asa Coloratura Soprano 





for the Empress of Russia during his year 
abroad. This will be Mr. Elman’s fourth 
American tour. 

Otto Goritz said that he had sung “The 
Bartered Bride” for the first time in the 
open air near Dantsic during the Summer. 
Mr. Goritz will sing in concert as well 
as in opera this season. Maggie Teyte, 
who opens her season in Philadelphia on 
November 5 in “Cendrillon” gave a con- 
cert of American songs in London a week 
or two ago and reported that they were 
well liked. Charles Dalmorés received a 
message from Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
of Philadelphia, on his arrival, asking if 
the tenor had decided on the text of a ser- 
mon he had promised to deliver at one of 
Mr. Biddle’s fifty Sunday schools. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


N. 


The Potsdam, reaching New York on 
Wednesday, brought another large con- 
signment of operatic arrivals. These in- 
cluded Cecilia. Gagliardi, who will make 


her American début with the Chicago com- 
pany in Philadelphia on the opening night 
of the season, October 31, in the title role 
of “Aida.” Mme. Gagliardi comes direct 
from her season at Buenos Ayres. It was 
she who sang Aida in the performance in 
the open-air before the pyramids in Egypt 
last Spring. Also on the Potsdam were 
Icilio Calleja, dramatic tenor who, singing 
Rhadames to Mme. Gagliardi’s Aida, will 
make his American début likewise on Octo- 
ber 31; Jenny Dufau, the French coloratura 
soprano, and Georges Mascal, the French 
baritone. 


Second Class 


Y., as mail matter of the 
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PHILHARMONIC. WINS 
HALF-MILLION GIFT 


With Necessary Thousand Sub- 
scribers Secured, Society Will 
Soon Take Over Big Bequest 


Within a week or ten days the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York will announce 
that it has complied with the conditions of 
the Joseph Pulitzer bequest, thereby gain- 
ing a half million dollars, which amount 
will soon be added to the treasury of the 
orchestra association. This means that the 
thousand subscribers at dollars each 
required by the Pulitzer will before the en- 
dowment could become effective, have been 
obtained. 


ten 


Since the beginning of the active cam- 
paign for the necessary 1,000 subscribers 
last Spring, assents to the new plan have 
come in at such a rate that the necessary 
number was not only reached during the 
Summer, but has since been heavily in- 
creased. This will make possible the turn- 
ing over to the Society of the $500,000 be- 
quest as soon as the executors of the Pulit- 
zer estate are satisfied that the conditions 
have been complied with. This, it is un- 
derstood, will be done as soon as those in 
authority return to New York, possibly 
within two weeks. 

[he subscriptions for the regular con- 
certs have already reached higher figures, 
in the amount of money taken in, than in 
any previous year and, with the return of 
the many regular patrons who have been 
abroad or have not yet opened their New 
York homes, it is expected that the seat 


sale will exhibit an increase far in excess 
of other years. 
The reorganization of the society is 


practically completed and the committee of 
women who have largely had matters in 
charge will, within two weeks, be ready to 
take active charge again and to receive re- 
ports from Felix Leifels, the new manager. 

It is largely due to Mr. Leifels that the 
subscriptions have been so much increased 
and that the orchestra will have to add to 
its total number of concerts in order to fill 
the road engagements already booked. 
There will be tours both before and after 
the season and the activities of the orches- 
tra throughout the country at large will be 
increased. 

With the arrival of Josef Stransky on 
October 22 the active rehearsals for the 
season begin. The programs planned by 
the director will be of supreme interest and 
will be based primarily on the successes of 
last season. One important feature is that 
the public will again have an opportunity 
to hear Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
which the society has not performed since 
the régime of Gustav Mahler. The list of 
soloists engaged is more ambitious than 
that of any season of the past and the 
whole musical year, as far as the Phil- 
harmonic is concerned, will be run on a 
more ambitious scale than ever before. 


Kaiser Vetoes Plan to Extend “Parsifal” 


Monopoly 
BERLIN, Oct. 20.—Kaiser Wilhelm has 
vetoed the plan to extend the Bayreuth 


“Parsifal” copyright beyond December 31! 
of this year, when it expires under the ex- 
isting law. It was pointed out to the 
Kaiser that American and English impre- 
sarios and also the Paris Opéra manage- 
ment had prepared to produce the opera 
and that action against a continuance of the 
restrictions would be protective of the 
world’s interest in the masterpieces of 
music. It is understood that, as a result 
of the Emperor’s opposition, the movement 
to extend the copyright will ‘be dropped. 





Flonzaley Quartet Scores in Berlin 
[Cablegram to Musicau AMEriIca.] 
Bertin, Germany, Oct. 19.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet at its concert to-night 


aroused the enthusiasm of a large Berlin 
audience. O. PB. J. 
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COMPOSERS OF TO-DAY ARE TOO 
IMITATIVE, SAYS DR. KARL MUCK 





‘‘Parsifal’”? Monopoly and 
Audiences and Critics 





One Great Man Like Debussy Crushes All the Rest—Reger 
“Greatest Virtuoso We MHave’?—Mahler Great in Small 
Things and Small in Great Things—A Defense of the 


a .Kind- Word for American 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, October 14, 1912. 


O* the morning after the first concert of 

his present term of office as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck conversed affably in his room 
in Symphony Hall. The room was empty, 
save for the strictly necessary furniture, 
the grand piano and a few scores. Out- 
side on the window sill were several ob- 
jects, in themselves an index to the change 
of occupancy within. These were a num- 
ber of half-smoked cigarettes fresh laid on 
the sill without. I mention these advisedly 
for the benefit of the faithful. Dr. Muck’s 
cigarettes were famous when he last was 
here. 

Dr. Muck declared that he was glad to 
be back. “I had been conducting in Ber- 
lin for nearly twenty years,” he said. 
“Twenty years is long enough in one 
place.” Followed some excellent remarks 
upon musical conditions here and there, 
some of which may be published. 

“What do you think of the results of 
governmental subvention for opera houses 
and other great musical institutions in 
Europe?” 

“T think”—Dr. Muck’s English has de- 
veloped remarkably since his last Amer- 
ican visit—“I think that it is good. Of 
course, the foundation of the great opera 
house is the chorus and the orchestra. 
These institutions are sure to be expensive, 
especially when maintained as in Berlin. 
For instance, the orchestra at the Royal 
Opera House numbers 156. The chorus is 
very large, and so is the répertoire. The 
chorus numbers 130, the ballet sixty women 
and forty men. Among the operas that 
you will hear in a season, that you never 
hear on this side, are those of Marschner 
and Lortzing, and all of Meyerbeer, Gluck, 
Mozart and, of course, Wagner and those 
operas which are standard the world over. 
That opera house is filled practically 
every night and still there is a yearly deficit 
of fully 1,000,000 marks.” 

“Let’s see,” we said, “that’s $25,000.” 

“No,” said the doctor, whose English 
arithmetic was as good as his German, 
“it’s $250,000. 

“This deficit does not grow smaller. So- 
loists have to be paid more now than in 
other years in Germany, and that is mostly 
America’s fault! You no longer get a 
first tenor for 25,000 marks ($5,000) who 
will sing at consecutive performances, if 
need be, for a season of nine or ten months. 
To mount opera as it is mounted there 
subvention by the state is a necessity. 

“There is an arrangement in this the- 
ater,” continued Dr. Muck, “whereby the 
members of the orchestra can reinforce 
each other. It is not always a full orches- 
tra. Let us say sixty players for Mozart, 
100 or 110 for Wagner. Meyerbeer? You 
don’t care for him? But his operas must 
be done well too. For me I don’t care to 
hear Wagner if he is not well done either. 
But you don’t kill Wagner so _ easily. 
There are many things in Meyerbeer that 
one can admire.” 


The “Parsifal’’ Copyright ‘ 


What did the Doctor think of the matter 
of the “Parsifal” copyrights? 

“Wagner himself wished this to remain 
in Bayreuth. Was he not great enough, 
that such a wish should be_ respected? 


And it is not only his command. ‘Par- 
sifal’ is more a religious mystery play than 
an ordinary opera. Do-you like to think 


of it, between, say, ‘Carmen’ and ‘Madama 
Butterfly?’ That is objectionable to me.’ 
Watching the doctor’s face, it was easy to 
imagine that this was indeed “objec- 
tionable” to him. 

“Do you consider ‘Parsifal’ as great as 
former operas of Wagner?” 

“Yes. But different. They say it is less. 
But I have conducted this opera more than 
forty times. That is a hard test. I don’t 
know about others”’—and there was the 
suspicion of an ironic smile—“but for my- 
self I have not seen it fall. It is very 
great every time. Technically it is re- 
markable, and in many ways a new flight 
for the composer. It should be known bet- 
ter, but it should be heard in the right 
place.” 

Then the talk passed to present musical 
conditions. Was it true that Dr. Muck, as 


reported, found little that was new going 
on to-day? The Doctor reflected a mo- 
ment. “I tell you, there is too much imita- 
tion. One great man—he crushes all the 
rest. There is Debussy. I do not always 
enjoy him; but he is a master. Not only 
an impressionist, I tell you. He thinks; 

















A Characteristic Pose of Karl Muck 


he is master of a musical tongue of his 
own. His music has its logic. Debussy 
has a right to think and express himself 
as he does. We can look up to him, al- 
though it seems to me that there are too 
many mannerisms in his late scores. But 
look at his imitators. They imitated Wag- 
ner; they’ imitate Strauss. Where in 
France is thefe a great original talent like 
that of Debussy? D’Indy is another man 
I respect. For the rest, who is there?” 

We asked Dr. Muck his opinion of the 
symphonies of Mahler. He _ mentioned 
with enthusiasm the opening movement of 
the Eighth Symphony and the impressive 
setting of the old Gregorian’ chant. 
“Mahler’s conceptions are always great, 
his devotion to art unquestioned. He has 
written some songs with orchestra which 
are really admirable. He was really great 
in small things. But other times his in- 
vention was not there. Then he embarked 
on some colossal scheme and became small 
in great things!” Dr. Muck purposes to 
perform a symphony by Mahler early in 
the season. 


Reger Great Virtuoso 


“Reger?” Again there was the flicker 
of an ironical smile. “He is the greatest 
virtuoso we have!” Dr. Muck added that 
Reger had written some admirable music 
and that, especially of late, his music had 
grown riper and more refined. Sibelius of 
Finland was not, he believed, a composer 
of the first rank, nevertheless a man of 
unique talent, one to be greatly respected 
and admired for his fearless individuality. 
“He imitates no one.’ 

_ Dr. Muck is now ransacking the Boston 
Symphony library, going over scores old 
and new. It is said that in these examina- 
tions he takes nothing for granted. In an 
old work each part must be examined by 
him before performance, where there has 
been the slightest possibility of previous 
editing or errors. He is a quick but con- 
scientious reader. Of late he has been 
going through some scores lately arrived 
from France, separating the wheat from 
the chaff. His discipline with the orches- 
tra is exemplary. He spoke enthusiastically 
of the new men he had brought with him. 
“They have all played under me for 


years in Germany. The present leader of 
the second violins was not the leading sec- 
ond violin, but the concertmeister of 
an important European orchestra, and I 
had much, yes, much hardship in getting 
him to come. Mr. Witek, our concert- 
meister, I have worked with often before.” 


Our Appreciative Audiences 


Dr. Muck spoke again of the rarely ap- 
preciative audiences in this country, of the 
uncommon breadth of the public taste, and 


‘of what he considered the excellence of 


the serious musical criticism. “The men 
who write seriously here are fully as well 
informed as those in Europe, and they have 
this inestimable advantage over the critics 
in Germany—they do not assume so much 
that they are the teachers or final judges. 
Their writings are free from useless tech- 
nicalities. They have literary skill, charm, 
ease of style. All this must work for the 
public good, for then we interest the 
greater public in music, as well as the mu- 
sicians only. The press, in fact, is far 
more influential in such matters in Amer- 
ica than in Europe. Criticism is read more 
and more honestly.” 

Dr. Muck lit another cigarette and the 
interview proper was at an end. He is a 
delightful conversationalist, when he so 
chooses; but I regret that I cannot pub- 
lish the most important part of the talk. 
It consisted in an occasional gesture, a 
shrug of the shoulder, a sudden glance or 
a smile, inimitable, unreportable and con- 
taining the meat of the remarks. 

Ot1n Downes. 





FAVOR FOR DAMROSCH WORK 





Philadelphia Accepts “Dove of Peace” 
as Genuine Comic Opera 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 18—“The Dove of 
Peace,” the comic opera for which Walter 
Damrosch wrote the music, to the libretto 
and lyrics of Wallace Irwin, was given its 
first performance on any stage at the Lyric 
Theater last Tuesday evening and was re- 
ceived with a cordial favor which has been 
emphasized at the succeeding presentations. 

Mr. Damrosch has made an effort to 
write a genuine “comic opera,” and there 
seems to be no doubt of his success. It is 
real comic opera music, overflowing with 
the sort of melody that pleases the ear but 
which is more than frothy and merely tink- 
lingly melodious, for while many of Mr. 
Damrosch’s strains make no pretense of 
more than the light and tuneful, as in the 
opening “Hen Chorus,” “Far, Oh, Far in 


the Mango Islands,” and “For U. S. Spells 
‘Us,’ by Jingo,” these and other numbers in 
a similar strain are delightfully invigor- 
ating and catchy. 

The sound musicianship of the com- 
poser is evident even in these rippling num- 
bers, and the ensembles convey the impres- 
sion of deep musical worth that gives the 


composition a value beyond the ordinary. 


One of the principal numbers is an Inter- 
mezzo, “March of the Militant Suf- 
fragettes,” a stirringly effective composi- 
tion in itself, sufficient to give distinction 
to the opera, and which at the first per- 
formance was conducted by Mr. Damrosch, 
the production as a whole being under the 
musical direction of Max Hirschfeld. 

Mr. Irwin’s part of “The Dove of Peace” 
shows anew his facility and cleverness as a 
writer. The excellent cast includes Hen- 
rietta. Wakefield, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, as prima donna, 
with Frank Pollock, recently with Ham- 
merstein’s London company, in the leading 
tenor role. A. be he 





ALDA DELIGHTS LOUISVILLE 





Audience Enthusiastic Over Soprano in 
Program of Songs 


LouIsvILLe, Oct. 18.—Mme. Frances Alda 
appeared last Wednesday night in one of 
the most delightful concerts heard here in 
years. Not only did Mme. Alda win the 
audience by her personal charm, but as a 
singer of the first rank. To a voice of 
opulence and tonal beauty she added intel- 
ligent interpretation, excellent enunciation 
and dramatic ability. 

The program was free from the many 
Italian arias often presented by operatic 
concert-givers, but it offered instead a 
variety of interesting songs. These were 
much appreciated by the large audience. 
Particularly happy was the choice of the 
Strauss and Wolf numbers, the Wolf- 
Ferrari “Rispetto” and the Sigurd Lei 
“Soft-footed Snow.” The other numbers 
were Caccinis’ “Amarilli”; Philidor’s “Je 
ne suis qu’ une Bergére”’; Purcell’s 
“Nymphs and Shepherds”; Hugo Wolf’s 
“Berceuse” and “Auf dem Griinen Balkon” ; 
Strauss’ “Morgen,” “Liebeshymnus” and 
“Cecile”; Debussy’s “Romance”; Gretchan- 
inow’s “Berceuse”’; Massenet’s “Si les 
fleurs avaient des yeux” and the Manon 
“Gavotte”; Thayer's “My Laddie”’; Ren- 
degger’s “My Heart,” “Ye Banks and 
Braes” and “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madama Butterfly.” André Benoist gave 
splendid support at the piano. i. F. 











LITERARY LABORS NOW ENGAGE KARL GOLDMARK 











Karl Goldmark, the Octogenarian Austrian Composer, and His Nephew, Rubin 
Goldmark, Photographed at Gmunden 


USTRIA still looks with pride to its 
veteran musician, Karl Goldmark, 

now in his eighty-second year, the com- 
poser of the always welcome “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony, the fine Violin Concerto 
in A Minor, the attractive “Sakuntala” and 
“Im Frihling” Overtures, and the opera, 
“Queen of Sheba.” In the pictures he is 
shown at Gmunden, where he stayed last 
Summer; with him was his nephew, Ru- 
bin Goldmark, the New York composer and 
theorist, who spent his entire vacation 


months in Europe this year. 
On his return to the city two weeks ago 
Mr. Goldmark spoke to a Musica AMER- 


ICA representative about his distinguished 
uncle : 

“He is extremely active, even now in his 
eighty-second year; with Leschetizky he 
enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
of Austria’s musical sons. Most of his 
time is now spent in literary work. He is 
writing his memoirs and the task is indeed 
a great one.’ 

Asked about what the composer of “Sa- 
kuntala” thought of the music of moderns 
and ultra-moderns, Mr. Goldmark men- 
tioned that he gave credit to all the good 
work done in the musical world of to-day. 
His own style, it is understood, however, 
has not changed. And it would seem that 
the greater part of his musical work is 
completed. 
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IS PRESENT-DAY PIANO MUSIC IN A DECLINE ?{GOTTFRIED‘GALSTON SAYS NO 


Much of Significance Being Writ- 
ten, Especially by Busoni, Debussy 
and Ravel—Technic of the In- 
strument Immensely Developed 
Since the Days of Liszt 


HERE was one thing, at any rate, about 
which Gottfried Galston was certain 
after three days’ residence in America, 
namely, that green corn is a very good 
thing to eat. Also, that the process of con- 
suming it does not entail as much arduous 
and undignified labor as the uninitiated 
across the ocean seem to think. Now the 
eminent pianist may or may not have heard 
the wild tales so often current in foreign 
gastronomic circles about the food which is 
there deemed worthy of no better treat- 
ment than to be relegated to poultry and 


pigs as a choice article of diet. But, how- 
ever this may have been, he now disagrees 
with prevalent continental notions heart and 
soul. And when a representative of 

















Mr. Galston at the Start of One of His 
Alpine Climbing Expeditions 


Musica AMERICA called upon him at the 
Hotel Astor, where he*is domiciled during 
his stay in New York, he found Mr. Gals- 
ton in the course of an animated telephone 
conversation, the main theme of which was 
his willingness to accept a dinner invitation 
which a friend had tendered him. 

“Aber sorgen Sie ja dafiir das Sie eine 
Menge ‘green corn’ haben,” ran the perora- 
tion of his speech of acceptance. “Be sure 
to have plenty of green corn!” When he 
had been duly-reassured he added enthusi- 
astically something to the effect that this 
characteristic American vegetable whose 
acquaintance he had made but three days 
before was ganz uniibertrefflich. Presently 
he greeted the interviewer with much affa- 
bility, and for a few moments expounded 
further his attitude toward green corn, and 
mingled with his comments a few phrases 
about his dislike for large hotels. And 
then he disposed himself in a chair, forgot 
the green corn and came to Hecuba. 

Mr. Galston is not a German, as has 
sometimes been erroneously announced. 
Indeed, one’s first impulse is to inquire of 
him if he is really a product of the Father- 
land, for his appearance does not at all con- 
form with that of the conventional Ger- 
man native. Rather short of stature, of 
olive complexion and raven hair, with pierc- 
ing dark eyes there is more of the Oriental 
than the Teutonic element in his aspect. 
“Indeed, I am not a German,” he said, “and 
the only reason, I imagine, that I am oc- 
casionally taken as such is that I live near 
Munich. As a matter of fact, my mother 
was a Bohemian, my father a Hungarian, 
and I was born and studied piano in 
Vienna. Leschetizky was my teacher.” 

Every Inch a Scholar 


One need not have perused his monu- 
mental “Studienbuch” to realize that Gott- 
fried Galston is every inch a scholar. That 
fact becomes quickly apparent to those who 
converse with him even for a brief while 
on matters of art. He is fairly enveloped 
in an aura of culture. His very hotel quar- 
ters afford evidence of his scholarly pro- 
clivities along lines other than specifically 
musical. The top of his grand piano has 
been converted into a-sort of five-foot 
book shelf. Lying about in picturesque 
confusion may be seen handsomely bound 
volumes of Shakespeare, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Tolstoi, Schopenhauer and others. 
Over in a corner of the room the Bible has 
a table all to itself. 














Gottfried Galston, the Distinguished Viennese Pianist, in the Palace of Peter the 
Great in St. Petersburg—Mr. Galston Is Now in New York Preparing for His 


First Tour of America 


“Oh, I am a most ardent bibliophile,” Mr. 
Galston will tell you with much enthusiasm 
if you make a move to examine the literary 
convoy which has accompanied him to 
America, “but, you know,” he adds with 
considerable pride, “it represents only the 
very, very smallest fraction of what I have 
at home. This is only a very insignificant 
collection—intended for traveling purposes 
solely.” 

It goes without saying that Mr. Galston 
absorbs his Shakespeare in the original. 
Even the Bible was an English one, for the 
pianist is a most accomplished linguist. 
His polyglot instincts manifest themselves 
at times even to the extent of answering 
raps on the door in German, French and 
English in rapid succession. 

Besides his scholarly attainments he is 
something of an athlete, as two of the a»n- 
pended pictures will demonstrate. Climb- 
ing is one of his fortes and he is said to 
have clambered up many an Alpine crag 
with the agility of a chamois. 

Scarcity of Great German Artists 


The question of Mr. Galston’s national- 
ity led him in due time to comment upon 
the scarcity of great German pianists. 

“When we look the matter full in the 
face we are surprised to find that Ger- 
many is by no means prodigal in her output 
of virtuosi—and I do not mean this only 
in respect of pianists, but of other repro- 
ductive artists—nay, and I am not even 
sure but one might add creative ones. Of 
secondary rank Germany supplies musicians 
in great numbers, but not always otherwise. 
The greatest pianists have been Poles, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians. Austrians; the greatest 
violinists French, Belgian, Russian, 
Bohemian. And then, too, the greatest 
conductors, Czechs, Slavs, Magyars. Many 
of the great composers now attributed to 
Germany were not really Germans—Moczart 
was an Austrian; Beethoven was of Dutch 
extraction and spent the best part of his 
life in Vienna; Schubert was thoroughly 
Austrian and so was Johann Strauss, while 
3rahms lived and labored long in Vienna. 
3ut curiously enough, people do not stop to 
consider these things, but concede these 
masters one and all to Germany without a 
second thought.” 

Piano music to-day—what was its estate, 
why were modern writers suffering it to 
fall more or less into desuetude? Or did 
Mr. Galston peradventure entertain a more 
optimistic view of the situation and decline 
to believe such the case? 


Piano Music of To-day 


Mr. Galston did. “Oh,” he exclaimed 
with very decided emphasis, “it is not being 
neglected. Much of it is being written. 
There is Reger, there is Schonberg, there 
is Busoni, there is Debussy, there is Ravel. 
The last three especially are of great im- 
portance. They have written much of 
genuine novelty. The technic of the instru- 
ment has been immensely developed since 
the days of Liszt. That can be perceived 
in the difference between Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s organ pieces and those 
which Busoni has made. The _ technic 
necessary to play the classics is a very 
different one from that which Debussy calls 
into requisition. Sometimes, indeed, the 
modern French music summons into play 
elements altogether opposed to those de- 
manded for a satisfactory performance of 
Bach. There is still room for an untold 
amount of development in the treatment 
of the piano. There is no legitimate rea- 
son whatsoever for surmising that the 
piano should be incapable of further 
progress, expansion of possibilities and 
development of resources. Every succeed- 





ing genius makes the necessary modifica- 
tions and changes in the instrument to make 
practicable the expression of his ideas. 
There are qualities latent in the music of 
Bach and Beethoven that prove these mas- 
ters to have conceived of possibilities that 
were not by any means inherent in the in- 
struments at their disposal. 

“T have said that technic has developed 
since the days of Liszt. You can find an 
analogy in the art of painting if you will. 
Consider the difference in character be- 
tween the productions prior to 1830 or 
thereabouts and the paintings of Manet and 
Turner. In the former you have every- 
thing painted in bold, incisive strokes. In 
Turner all is evanescent, graded with in- 
finite subtlety and delicacy. Nothing de- 
pends on sharp, clean-cut drawing; every- 
thing on impalpable shadings, and_ the 
vaporous, misty veil that seems to be 
thrown over all. In a similar way the 
music of Debussy and Ravel demands a 
use of the pedal and a peculiar softness of 
touch that would be quite absurd if ap- 
plied, let us say, to the music of Bach. 
There are instances in this modern French 
music where it is necessary to keep the 
pedal down throughout entire pages, while 
certain chords have to be played with the 
utmost delicacy. The whole character of this 
music would be lost completely if we were 
to play it in the straightforward, definite 
manner in which we treat Bach or Bee- 
thoven. 


Reger No Innovation 


“Reger’s piano music has neither presented 
nor solved any new technical problems, but 
among the innovators there are Busoni, who 
has produced music of great significance, 
and Schoénberg, who may or may not have 
done so. I am not yet disposed to decide 
Schénberg’s true place. I have played over 
certain of his piano pieces for three years, 
but never in public as I confess freely | 
do not understand them. But I no longer 
join with those who denounce him as a 
charlatan. I do not pretend to speak with 
certainty, but I believe that possibly a new 
technic may be necessary in order to re- 
veal them in their true light. And it is 
eminently possible that we are condemning 
and misunderstanding Schénberg to-day 
simply because we have not yet discovered 
that new form of technic which can alone 
afford us the clue to the proper solution of 
the problem presented by his music.” 

To the question as to who his favorite 
composer for the piano was Mr. Galston 
shook his head and looked doubtful. 

“T am too little of a pianist and too much 
of a musician to answer that,” he said. “As 
a lover of finesse of pianistic treatment I 
adore Chopin. Byt there is no other whom 
I hear with such invariable and such pro- 
found joy as Bach. There are times when 
I am not in the mood for Chopin. There 
are others when IT can simply not listen to 
Reethoven. But Bach appeals under all 
circumstances. 3ach_ satisfies whatever 
emotional condition I may be in. Brahms? 
I do not include him among the supreme 
masters. Von Biilow did a witty but mis- 
chievous thing when he spoke of the ‘three 
3's.’ It may have been a clever phrase. 
It is not the strict truth. I adore Brahms, 
but I adore him as a great epigone, not as 
an originator. Genius, it has been said. is 
revolution. Brahms created no revolution, 
he did not break away from the old and 
create something radically new as did Bach. 
as did Beethoven, or as did Chopin and 
Liszt in their treatment of the piano. I 
should never place Brahms alongside of 
Bach and Beethoven. I should not rank 
him as high as Chopin and Liszt.” 

The interviewer mentioned the “Studien- 


Busoni and Schonberg as Inno- 
vators—Does Schonberg Require 
a New Form of Technic?—One 
Composer Only Who Appeals 
Under All Circumstances—Bach 


buch,” that astounding recueil of notes and 
observations made by Mr. Galston during 
his practice and preparation of sundry 
works of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin 
and Liszt which he subsequently played, 
devoting to each composer an entire pro- 
gram. 


“The book was not a premeditated task,” 
said the pianist, taking from the piano a 
volume of Beethoven Sonatas. “It was the 
outcome of two years of hard work. As I 
practised I marked down ali the details of 
my interpretation—details of tempo, fin- 
gering, phrasing, pedaling, dynamics and so 
on. You can still see them here” (and Mr. 
Galston exhibited a page from one of the 
sonatas, every bar annotated by him in 
both red and black). “When I had worked 
my way through my series of programs in 
this fashion I conceived the idea of pre- 




















Mr. Galston Skiing in the Alps—A 
Non-Musical Inversion 


serving these observations by setting them 
down in a more permanent form. Hence 
the book. The German edition of the 
‘Studienbuch’ is now exhausted. And I 
am anxiously looking forward to the ap- 
pearance of the English translation.” 

Which led opportunely to the query of 
whether Mr. Galston preferred straight, 
one-composer programs or the more con- 
ventional mélange. 

Mr. Galston preferred his programs 
straight. 


“A mixed program always strikes me 
very much as a sort of vaudeville trick,” he 
observed. “It has to be given for the bene- 
fit of those who like to have their ears 
tickled. Personally, I always experience a 
sense of lack of unity and of symmetry 
when I play such a one. A program de- 
voted to a single master by no means pre- 
supposes a want of variety. There is 
plenty of contrast, plenty of variety in the 
different Beethoven sonatas and Chopin 
Etudes. The Etudes are replete with 
variety. One is passionate and stormy; 
another a landscape painting; another an 
exquisite lyrical poem, and so on. Chopin 
is not always feminine. He can be superb- 
ly dramatic and heroic where he wants. 

“It is right enough, though, that I should 
have to play what the public desires to hear 
now that I am making my first appearance 
in this country. Before doing all that | 
wish to do I must earn my recognition as an 
artist of merit and authority. Otherwise 
people would, rightly enough, not feel dis- 
posed to take what I gave them seriously. 

“The disadvantage of playing programs 
devoted each to a single composer here in 
\merica lies, it seems to me, in the fact 
that audiences are not yet sufficiently 
trained for it. In Europe matters are dif- 
ferent for audiences are more fully trained. 
In Vienna, for instance, they have been 
brought up musically for years and years 
in a way that has fostered a profound taste 
for such recitals. They have gone year 
after year to chamber music concerts, they 
have fully absorbed the last quartets of 
Beethoven. To such, these all-Bach or all 
Beethoven, or all-Chopin programs are 
eminently acceptable. But I should like to 
give them here for students, at low prices 
and have, let us say, a Carnegie to back 
them financially. For, as you can well 
understand, it would be rather a bootless 
thing to undertake the backing of them 
myself,” H. F. P. 
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Ernest Hutcheson Received as Pianist of Extraordinary Merits— 
Highly Successful Song Recitals by Cecil Fanning and Leon 
Rains—“ Secret of Suzanne”? Well Liked at the Berlin Pre- 
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O you, who must have heard Ernest 
Hutcheson so often, it will probably 
not be a surprise that the pianist’s concert 
in Beethoven Hall on Tuesday last was 
one of the Berlin season’s foremost suc- 
cesses, with both public and press. People 
speak of the animosity of the German press 
toward American artists. Let but an 
artist of thorough ability appear, however, 
and he may be sure of that welcome which 
is accorded a true artist all over the world. 
Mr. Hutcheson’s program ~ comprised 
numbers by d’Albert, Bach, Liszt, Alkan, 
Hutcheson and Sttauss, and it is difficult 
for me to say in which music the pianist 
excelled. An artist of the versatility of 
Hutcheson gives each composition a stamp 
so distinctive that it would really require 
a detailed description of each and. every 
rendition to do justice to his work. Men- 
tion should be made. at least, however, of 
the poetry, the lyrical beauty of the Liszt 
“Petrarca’ Sonetto and the B Minor So- 
nata, as Hutcheson played them, aided by 
a technic so clear-cut and unfailing that 
one can have nothing but admiration for 
stich a master of the piano. In the fre- 
quently heard Liszt transcription of the 
Bach Fantasy and Fugue it was not only 
the pianist who spoke to us, but also the 
profound musician. A very large audience 
applauded the artist with the spontaneity 
and enthusiasm which prove sincerity. 

The “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” 
gave its first concert of this season on 
Monday under its new conductor, Fritz 
Steinbach (last year, as will be remem- 
bered, Oscar Fried occupied this post). 
The evening’s soloist was Dinh Gilly, of 
the Metropolitan Opera. The program 
was made up of Beethoven’s “Overture zur 
Weihe des Hauses,” aria “Diane impi- 
toyable” from “Iphigenie in Aulis,” Gluck, 
sung by Mr. Gilly; Bach’s Third Branden- 
burg Concerto in G, arranged for three 
violins, three violas, three ’cellos and bass, 
by Fritz Steinbach; aria, “Il est venu ce 
jour de lutte,” by Dias; aria from “Aben 
Hamet,” “Reine, toi qu’Hamet salue,” by 
Dubois, Dinh Gilly, and after the inter- 
mission Mahler’s First Symphony. 

I must say that I like this conductor 
from Cologne with the rather awkward 
gestures; he displays so much thorough- 
ness in his performances and is so com- 
pletely the master of his orchestra! In- 
spiration, however, is not quite so much 
in evidence. Mahler’s First Symphony, 
for instance, was rendered with profound 
understanding, with a clever distribution 
of tonal shading, especially in the third 
movement, but with far too little abandon- 
ment. Magnificent was the interpretation 
of the Bach concerto. The sparkling alle- 
gro movement met with such a reception 
on the part of the appreciative audience 
that a _ repetition was demanded and 
granted. Withal, the conductor’s instru- 
mental arrangement did not seem as effect- 
ive as it might have been. It is not en- 
tirely devoid of monotony. 

The vocal numbers were sung by Dinh 
Gilly, with magnificent voice and a dash- 
ing operatic style, a style that was perhaps 
somewhat too operatic. Compared with 
last year, I think that Mr. Gilly has de- 
cidedly improved. His tone production 
has become far more elastic and the up- 
per register of his high baritone has grown 
more sympathetic and voluminous. The 
singer was warmly acclaimed by the large 
audience. 


Cecil Fanning’s Recital 


On the same evening I attended the 
Lieder-Abend by Cecil Fanning next door 
in the Beethoven Hall. In Cecil Fanning 
we made the acquaintance of an American 
artist of whom we have cause to feel 
proud. Not that he represents exactly the 
height of perfection, for his German and 
French enunciation, especially the latter, 
still shows evidence of his being a for- 
eigner. But Mr. Fanning handles his 


really splendid baritone so artistically, his 








‘Schillings, 


tone production bears .evidence of such 
good schooling and in his interpretations 
he displays such a degree of artistic ability 
that we mav justly expect great things of 
him in the future. I was especially at- 
tracted by the extraordinary carrying 
power of Mr. Fanning’s voice, even the 
softest pianissimo -being distinct. The 
concert giver had a reliable and refined 
accompanist in H. B. Turpin. 

Our old friend, Leon Rains, was heard 
in his own concert in Bechstein Hall on 
Wednesday. There are not very many 
heavy basses who can do justice to a con- 
cert program as Leon Rains can. He 
adapts his voluminous voice with rare 
artistry to the most delicate and graceful 
nuances. His mezsa voce especially pos- 
sesses a fascinating beauty. It goes with- 
out saying that the singer had a full house 
which showed appreciative thanks by 
hearty and repeated applause. The concert 
giver was accompanied by an artist of the 
first order, Roland Bocquet, who was also 
represented on the program with two com- 
positions, “Herdglueck” and “Hymne,” 
both of which evince no mean inspiration 
and talent. The program further com- 
prised works by Flegier, Tschaikowsky, 
Debussy, Brahms, Hans Sommer, Max 
Hugo Wolf and_ Richard 
Strauss. 

Kammersanger Braun-Grosser, the basso, 
who will be heard at the Metropolitan this 
season, has just returned to Berlin. Dur- 
ing the Summer and even up to the present 
Hlerr Braun-Grosser has sung in Dresden 
and Bayreuth, where he appeared in the 
roles of Fasolt, Hagen and Gurnemanz, 
with exceptional success. As was pub- 
lished in a previous issue, the artist has 
been engaged for the next two months for 
the new Deutsches Opernhaus (Charlot- 
tenburg), where he is to sing Pizzaro in 
“Fidelio,” Figaro ahd Hans Heiling, 
by Marschner, which is to be produced in 
December. The basso has furthermore 
been invited by the General director of the 
Dresden Opera to sing the Giant in 
“Rheingold” as-well as other Wagnerian 
roles in the near future. Mr. Braun- 
Grosser is also to sing in Strassburg in 
the beginning of November under Hans 
Pfitzner. He will be heard in the “Flying 
Dutchman,” Marcel (‘‘Les Huguenots”), 
in Italian, and Sarastro in the “Magic 
Flute.” 

The tall six-footer and _ heroic-looking 
basso, who looks forward to his New York 
engagement with keen interest, sails for 
America on January 21 and begins his 
Metropolitan season on February 1. He 
has been engaged to sing at the Brussels 
Festival toward the latter part of April 
and later as a guest in Diisseldorf and 
other cities, after which he will resume 
activities at the Deutches Opernhaus. 

Hermann Beyer-Hane has just been en- 
gaged by Mr. Dippel as solo ’cellist for 
the orchestra of the Chicago Grand Opera. 

The Court Opera of Schwerin an- 
nounces the premicre of a new opera based 
on Maeterlinck’s famous drama, “Monna 
Vanna.” The composer of this opera, 
which will be produced this month, is a 
young Frenchman, Henri Février. Many 
readers may remember the lawsuit started 
by Maeterlinck several years ago against 
the Hungarian composer, Abrabyi, who also 
though without legal permission, composed 
music to the Maeterlinck drama. 


‘Secret of Suzanne” Premiére 


The Kurfiirsten Oper can certainly not 
be accused of: lack of enterprise. Well- 
prepared novelties are being brought out 
in comparatively rapid succession. The 
production last Friday night of Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s musical intermezzo—as it is very 
properly termed—“The Secret of Su- 
zanne” is to be considertd a very clever 
stroke on the part of the management, 
especially as the evening’s performance 
was very wisely augmented by that de- 
lightful comic opera, Suppé’s “La Belle 
Galathea.” The drawing qualities of “Su- 
zanne’s Secret,” time alone can show, of 
course, but the production of an operatic 
fragment of one act and requiring but 
three singers is unquestionably a grateful 
undertaking for any management. With 
the story of the opera, the story of a hus- 
band who is jealous of a cigarette, Amer- 
ican opera-goers are familiar, but it should 
not be forgotten to record a word of 
praise for the author of the clever libretto, 
Enrico Golisciani. 

Franz Egenieff was an ideal jealous hus- 
band (excuse the apparént pleonasm) and 
remained the elegant man of fashion 
through all the count’s changing moods. 
I should have preferred a little less good 
operatic singing and more drastic vocal 





declamation. Marie Gutheil-Schoder was 
a most credible young woman of family in 
whom cigarette smoking seemed one of the 
most heinous of sins. Although her me- 
dium voice seems to have paid its tribute 
to time, her vocal interpretation of the 
part was, on the whole, very creditable. 

And the music? Delightful from every 
point of view—music so befitting the plot 
that both libretto and music seem to have 
been written by the same man. Wolf- 
Ferrari employs such sparkling themes and 
develops them so gracefully that in our 
spe¢tacular and impressionistic era one 
has not the impression of hearing a nov- 
elty but rather a work of a former classical 
period. It is in accordance with this that 
the instrumentation should be character- 
ized by a simplicity like that of a Mozart. 
The orchestra, rather large for the size 
of the house, was excellently led by Kapell- 
meister Fritz Cortolezis. 


Success of Moratti Pupils 


The Italian singing-master, 
Moratti, is in a position to announce the 


professional success of a number of his | 


punils, of whom several are Americans. 
First there is Elizabeth Schiller, of Chi- 
cago, who made her début at the Opera in 
Trier. The press speaks of her sympa- 
thetic soprano, calling attention to the ex- 
traordinarily expressive quality in her 


voice, which is enhanced by her good 
schooling. Her imversonation of Pamina 
(“Magic Flute’ proved her dramatic 
talent. 


The coloratura soprano, Clara Hunting- 
ton, also from Chicago, is a member of 
the same institution. The press of the old 
Rhenish city emphasizes her musical pre- 
cision and her admirable coloratura tech- 
nic, and looks forward to the further de- 
velopment of the young artist with great 
interest. Both artists were engaged under 
most favorable conditions, as they were 
not obliged to appear in the usual pre- 
liminary “guest” performances and _ bhe- 
cause they are not bound for a longer pe- 
riod than they desire. 

Another pupil of Moratti is Elsa Hirsch- 
berg, the mezzo-soprano, who made her 
début last Spring at the Posen Opera, 
where she has been engaged ever sirce. 

O. P. Jacon. 





KITTY CHEATHAM’S TOUR 


Popular Artist Will Appear*in All Parts 
of the Country This Season 


Kitty Cheatham is beginning the most 
active season she has ever had, the engage- 
ments taking her as far West as the Pacific 
Coast. Late October and early November 
are filled with work near New York. On 
November 15 her recital in Detroit, at the 
Detroit Opera House (her second recital 
in Detroit in a year) is the first in a se- 
ries of recitals in Michigan and Ohio. A 
fourth appearance in Cleveland is included 
in this tour. Des Moines, Greeley and 
Denver follow and then Miss Cheatham 
makes her way East for a short tovr in 
New York State. Christmas finds her in 
New York for her annual matinées at the 
Lyceum Theater and in early January 
comes a New England tour, including a 
recital at Tordan Hall, Boston, after which 
Miss Cheatham starts immediately for the 
Pacific Coast by way of Vancouver, Port- 
land and Seattle, reaching San Francisco 
for her first recital on January 28. Her 
California tour is under the sole manage- 
ment of L. E. Behymer. 

The third week in February finds her in 
Texas, when she sings in five cities in one 
week and on February 24 she makes a big 
jump to St. Joseph, Mo., by Topeka and 
Kansas City, where she again appears in 
the Willis Wood Theater course under the 
management of Myrtle Irene Mitchell. 
Following this tour she starts East again, 
other Middle West engagements following. 
She will be in New York in time for her 
usual preparations for her Easter program 
and recital at the Lyceum Theater. On 
Miss Cheatham’s ivew England tour she 
-_ twice at Dana Hall, Wellesley Col- 
ege. 





Nevada Van der Veer Resumes Activity 
After Accident 


Mrs. Reed Miller (Nevada Van der 
Veer), the contralto, was the victim of a 
serious accident recently when she dislo- 
cated her knee. The accident has pre- 
vented her from appearing in public during 
the last two weeks, but all- engagements 
for the future will be filled. Previously, 
Reed Miller and Mrs. Miller had appeared 
for two concerts at the Toledo, O., Expo- 
sition. The audiences on each occasion 
numbered approximately 8,coo. Mr. Miller 
will this year fill even a greater number 
of engagements for “The Messiah” than 
he did last year. 





WANTED A STUDIO—Below 59th St, with 
piano for small dancing class four Wednesday even- 
ings beginning December. Address F. §8.. care 
Musical AMERICA, 505 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Vittorino 





MME. RAPPOLD WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Soloist’s Arias Highly Popular— 
Dr. Muck’s Program Excites 
Discussions 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, October 20, 1912. 


LREADY Dr. Muck’s 
exciting discussion. For the second 

pair of symphony concerts he _ selected 
Sgambati’s Symphony in D Major, which 
had not been performed in Boston since the 
days of Emil Paur. Some enjoyed the 
graceful workmanship and the frankly mel- 
odic character of the work. Others felt 
that Sgambati’s symphony had seen its 


prime and that there were more interesting 
volumes in the splendid Boston Symphony 
Library. 

At this pair of concerts, on the 18th and 
19th, Marie Rappold was the soloist. She 
sang the “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hiuser’ and the recitative and the air, 
“Leise, Leise” of Agatha from “Der Frei- 
schiitz.”. Mme. Rappold was most for- 
tunate in the “Tannhauser” music, of which 
her interpretation had been carefully con- 
sidered. The voice itself has developed, if 
memory serves, since her first appearance 
in Boston several seasons ago, and the 
voice is an uncommonly fine one. After 
the Weber aria, which demands unusual 
virtuosity and musicianship on the part of 
the singer, Mme. Rappold was recalled re- 
peatedly, with all imaginable cordiality. 

The performance of Sgambati’s sym- 
phony, of Hans Pfitzner’s Overture to a 
three-act Christmas opera or operetta, 
“Christ-Elflein,” and of the _ excellent 
Variations of Brahms on a theme of Haydn 
were admirable in all respects; but only the 
Brahms Variation made any decided im- 
pression on the audience. As I have im- 
plied, the symphony, now thirty years old, 
is passé. .It is a suite in symphonic form 
rather than a classic symphony, of cumula- 
tive musical and emotional efféct. 

Pfitzner has many admirers in Germany. 
We in Boston know him only by the Jover- 
ture which Dr. Muck played for the first 
time in Boston in 1907 and played again 
last Friday and Saturday nights. All that 
could be said for the composer was said in 
the interpretation. But the music made no 
pronounced impression. An opinion based 
upon the merits of this particular piece 
would declare Pfitzner to be an_able ex- 
ponent of music in Germany rather than 
the leader of a musical movement or an in- 
dividual towering above the throng of his 
colleagues. 

The first of the Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in Symphony Hall took place this 
afternoon at 3.30 when Mm. Calvé, assisted 
by her husband, Galileo Gaspari, and Emi- 
liano Renaud, pianist, gave an “operatic 
concert.” Mr. Renaud opened with a vir- 
tuoso performance of a _ Polonaise of 
Tschaikowsky-Liszt and was enthusias- 
tically applauded. Mr. Gaspari, who made 
his début at the San Carlo Theater in 
Naples twelve years ago, sang a passage 
from the first act of “Tosca” and also the 
well-known air from the last act. His 
voice is of an inherently agreeable quality 
and his singing gave pleasure to the large 
audience. Mme. Calvé sang the “Stances de 
Sapho,” Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba,” 
some French folk-songs, in which she 1s 
inimitable, the “Habafiera” from “Carmen” 
and with her husband the duet at the end 
of the second act of “Carmen” and the 
scene from “Cavalleria,” “Tu qui San 
tvzza,” between Santuzza and Turriddu. 
She sang the music of “Sapho” in that 
grand manner, and with the dark color of 
the lower tones that added to the strength 
of the impression. She sang quietly and 
with. evident sincerity the music of Bee- 
thoven and added encores such as the well- 
known Berceuse of Gounod, which she in- 
terpreted in her own sweet way of the mo- 
ment. All were pleased with this, and not 
the least remarkable feature of this re- 
markable concert was the exceeding earn- 
estness and passion of Mr. Gaspari. The 
hall was well filled and as usual those pres- 
ent remained some time after courtesy 
should have instructed them to go and 
cease imposing upon the goodness of a 
generous artist, who added song after song 
to the program until she reached the extent 
of her endurance. Out1n Downes. 


Old Violin Wanted 


ANY CONDITION 


Address: L. W. Goerck, 925 Sixth Ave., 
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MUSIC MASTERS OF SCANDINAVIA 








Composers who Are Making this an Era of Lasting Achievements 
in Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland—Personal Im- 
pressions of Emil Sjogren and Jean Sibelius 

BY MINNIE TRACEY. 








[Ep1ror’s Note.—Minnie Tracey, the American 
soprano, who is engaged for a concert tour of 
America this: Winter, was the first singer to in- 
troduce the music of Scandinavian composers in 
Paris, where she has made her home. She is ac- 
quainted personally with many prominent Scandin- 
avian composers whom she has known for several 
years, which makes her opinion of particular in- 
terest. } 

HEN I first visited Scandinavia : 
went with a great deal of interest. 
as I knew that I was to travel through a 
country entirely new to me and to meet 
a people whose trend of thought must be 
different from those whom I had met 
previously. I was, however, totally unpre- 
pared for the intense artistic impressions 
which I received there. I was deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that Scandinavian 
music, more aptly, perhaps, than that of 
any other country, can be considered the 
natural outgrowth of its people, of its 
northern nature, as it presents in a musical 
form a living picture of the Scandinavian 
scenery. The only possible exception is 
Grieg’s music—the great pioneer of the 
Scandinavian school who took his impres- 
sions from the folksongs and the folklore 
of the Norwegian people. 

Christian Sinding, the greatest of living 
Norwegian composers, seems, on the con- 
trary, to have sought his inspiration only 
in the cold, pure nature of the north. All 
of his instrumental music and the majority 
of his songs conjure up the voices of 
mountain gnomes and fairies; they are 
full of legends of strange spirits which lure 
humanity into the hidden depths of frozen 
fjords, into the unfathomable crevices of 
the pine and snow-covered mountains. 
Grieg has used some of these legends in 
his music, as when he wrote about the halls 
of the Elf King, but, in general, his themes 
are more often drawn from songs of his 
people, as he once said to me, in his 
strange, almost uncanny home near Ber- 
gen. He lived there in a flat, white house 
overlooking a black lake covered with 
numberless swans which looked like specks 
of snow in the distance. On these bor- 
ders he loved to compose. He built a tiny 
house on the edge of the lake, where 
none dared disturb him. Food would be 
handed in through a window. When his 
composition was finished, he would return 
to his large, white dwelling and sit in 
rapt silence on his veranda still living his 
music dreams. Mme. Grieg, who was in 
the fullest sense the companion of his life, 
having sung his songs and lived his poetry, 
never broke the silence until her husband 
spoke. 

In general, Danish composers seem to be 
of less pronounced originality, with the ex- 
ception of Gade, pioneer in Scandinavian 
orchestral music, and Heise, the lieder 
composer, than either the Norwegian or the 
Swede. 


Sweden’s Most Popular Composer 


In Sweden to-day the greatest, most 
popular and most delightful composer is 
Emil Sjogren, who is sometimes called the 
“Schumann of the North.” He is devoted 
to chamber music and songs. He has writ- 
ten beautiful sonatas for violin and piano 
and his latest composition is a sonata for 
violin, ’cello and piano, which was played 


for the first time in Paris at the Salle des ° 


Agriculteurs last January and which met 
with great success, especially the Andante. 
At the same concert, Enesco played with 
Sjogren the latter’s first violin sonata, while 
I interpreted several new songs of the mas- 


ter. The Sjogren songs have become a 
part of myself since my first tour in 
Sweden. Hearing them sung in Stock- 


holm, I at once liked them and sang them 
in Paris, Berlin, London and Munich. 
Sjogren’s characteristic is his ability to 
paint poetry so marvelously in his musical 
thoughts. His poetry seems to marry so 
happily. to his music. Through all his 
themes runs a romantic tenderness which 
often touches the innermost fibers of one’s 


soul. His work is more subjective than 
objective. 

The three Scandinavian countries, alike 
in their snow-clad mountain peaks, 
wrapped in their Winter shrouds, differ 
vastly in the intellectual and artistic fields. 
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Jean Sibelius—Latest Photograph of the 
Finnish Composer 


The Danes are practical, ener- 
getic, hard-headed like their Norse 
forefathers and the good old 
Yankee of our own country. The 
Norwegians are romantic, full of 
fire of passion and intense viva- 
city, but more subtle, smaller and 
more intense as a race. Remark- 
ably brilliant in conversation, less 
to be counted upon in their ver- 
satility, the. Swedes are tall, 
blond, gentle in manner, soft in 
speech, well educated. One can 
be quite sure of their fidelity once 
they have declared their admira- 
tion or friendship; they are also 
capable of passion, even deep 
passion, but it rolls more quietly, 
like the waters of their rivers, 
not like the rushing torrents of 
Norway. 

Further north, in Finland, 
whose beautiful, romantic coun- 
try stretches itself indolently at 
the foot of those snow-clad 
mounts which seem to crush with 
sorrow a liberty-aspiring race, on 
the cold borders of the Russian 
frontier, I met one who, to 
my mind, is the greatest genius of all the 
Scandinavian school of music, one who 
stands like a Norse giant, alone, indepen- 
dent, strong and noble in convictions and 
musical inspiration, Jean Sibelius. He is 
about forty, tall in stature with a fine fore- 
head and light brown hair. He has the 
zeneral characteristics of all his manly com- 
patriots, but differs from all that I have 
ever seen because of his eyes, which are 
wonderfully deep, powerful, mysterious, 
piercing and tender under straight, arched, 
black brows. In their depths one seems to 
see fiery sunsets over green frozen fjords, 
strange visions of his poetical land, great 
interest in humanity He is extremely 
modest, an interesting and willing conver- 
sationalist on every subject except his own 
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individuality or talent. 

The first time I met him was at- Hel- 
singfors after the first concert which | 
had given in that city. He had expressed 
himself as particularly touched by my in- 
terpretation of a number of Brahms songs. 
We met at the house of the Baroness Cron- 
stadt, who had kindly assembled in my 
honor a number of most interesting guests, 
all the great names of Helsingfors in art, 
literature and music. Among these guests 
was Kjanus, the famous Finnish orchestra 
leader; Jarnefelt, the composer, and sev- 
eral celebrated painters, but among them 
all the quiet figure of Sibelius stood out 
like something of intense power and 
strength. 

I tried to speak to him of his music, but 
at that time he spoke no French and | 
spoke no German. He smilingly said to our 
charming hostess: “We must converse,” 
and, leaving the table, he seated himself at 
the piano and extemporized in a marvelous 
way, making us all see his thoughts. He 
told us in music of countless stars, of un- 
speakable grandeur, of the majestic beauty 
of silence, of the snow-clad nights of 
Scandinavia, of the rushing waterfalls, of 
strange, uncanny “snow birds.” Such pic- 
tures did he print on my brain and in my 
heart by the notes which fell from his 
fingers that I have become a deep lover, a 
worshipper even of Scandinavian thought 
and music. It seems remote from the dust 
and impurities of music that grows in cities 
built by the hand of man. It contains a 
strange message to humanity that perhaps 
all may not understand, but I believe that 
it will push its way by degrees to the ocean 
of music as the Gulf Stream threads its 
way through the Atlantic. It has come. 
will go on and must remain to all who can 
hear its message. 
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Minnie Tracey, American Soprano— 
From a Pastel Portrait Made for 
“Musical America” by Raphael Kirch- 
ner 


When I first met Sibelius his flame was 
then unknown outside of Scandimavia, but 
now it has become almost famous in many 
European countries, in “Germany, France, 
England and Holland,‘ where his sym- 
phonies and orchestral music have become 
popular program music. His compositions 
have won out on their own merits, on their 
own strength, and his success is not due to 
his publisher's enterprise. 

I have seen Sibelius several times since 
our first meeting, notably last year when 
he came to Paris and when we were often 
together. I sang with him all of his songs 
during his stay in Paris and gave in his 
honor several public matinées at which all 
the noted critics were present. The French 
public showed intense interest and admira- 
tion, as did also all the Paris critics. This 
is one of the delightful characteristics of 


a Paris public. The music may be Finnish, 


Irish, North American, Indian or Spanish 
or from any other country, if it is good 
it is listened to with interest, nay, more, 
with 


enthusiasm. The Paris auditor is 








Emil Sjogren and Family at His Country 
Home in Sweden 


grateful for anything beautiful, whatever 
the source. 


The ‘‘Richard Strauss of Scandinavia” 


When Sibelius will have conducted his 
own symphonies and become more widely 
known personally, it is possible that he may 
become the Richard Strauss of Scandinavia, 
although a much simpler, an unpretentious 
and a modest genius he will be. So far, his 
works have been only for orchestra, for 
the voice and for the violin, but his last 
word has not been said, and who knows 
but he may, in the near future, turn his at- 
tention to operatic music? He has some- 
times spoken to me of this as a possibility 
and it will at any rate be interesting to see 
what this clever Finn may do in a field 
where his brother, the Russian composer, 
has already made a name for himself. 





Philadelphia Organization Entertains in 
Honor of Stokowski 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23.—The Musical 
Art Club gave a reception last evening in 


honor of Leopold Stokowski, the new 
Philadelphia Orchestra conductor, and 
Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski. This re- 


ception is the beginning of a number of 
events which are planned by the leading 
musical organizations of the city in honor 
of the Stokowskis. 
William Latta Nassau announces a series 
of ten lectures on the works to be per- 
formed by the orchestra, which will be 
given.-on Thursday afternoons beginning 
October 31 with ‘the assistance of several 
vocalist¢ atid instrumentalists. A. L. T. 


St. Louis Symphony. Orchestra Enlarged 


St. Louis, Oct. 19—The Symphony So- 
ciety announces the enlargement of the or- 
chestra, frona sixty-five\ to eighty men, as- 
suring the local concert-goers of a more 
artistic and substantial, season than ever 
before. From the standpoint of finances 
the outlook is ‘vety bright. Already the 
boxes for the enfire season are sold for the 
Saturday evening performances and the 
Friday matinées seem at'last to have come 
into their own, for many, boxes have been 
sold and the season seat gale is from $3,000 
to $4,000 ahead of what it was last year. 
The seat sale for the evening performances 
is also far ahead of last year. The “Pop” 
concerts will be given as usual and the 


boxes for these have all been disposed of. 


Mr..Zach will arrive in about a week and 
immediately start rehearsals. H. W. C. 


Variety of Mme. de Cisneros’s Program 


Wins Auckland Public 


Fleanora de Cisneros effected conquest 
of the musical public in Auckland, Aus- 
tralia, recently when she made her first ap- 
pearance there. The popular American 
mezzo-soprano presented a program of 
varied interest, beginning with Santuzza’s 
aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and in 
addition giving Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
Nevin’s “Rosary,” Bartlett’s “Dream,” 
Tours’s “Mother-o’-Mine,” ~-the Spross 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp,” the “Carmen” Haba- 
mera anda scene from “Die Walktire.” 
The singer received an ovation. 
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MR. SPALDING OPENS 
NEW YORK’S SEASON 


Young American Violinist Shows 
a Commendable Progress 
in His Art 

The New York music season opened last 
Sunday afternoon. The duty of inaugu- 
rating it devolved upon the young Amer- 
ican violinist, Albert Spalding, who gave 
a recital in Carnegie Hall. But the event 
was, coincidently, something in the nature 
of a farewell, for Mr. Spalding is to leave 
America shortly for an extended tour of 
Europe that will far outlast the present 


musical year. He was welcomed most 
heartily by an audience which, if not of 
extraordinary dimensions, was yet re- 
spectably large. It takes the music-loving 
public some time to acclimatize itself to 
the concert hall after an extended vaca- 
tion, and the fact that the weather last 
Sunday was of the kind which invites to 
outdoor activities rather than concert-going 
may account in some measure for the num- 
ber of empty seats. 

Mr. Spalding evinced the laudable de- 
termination to avoid commonplaceness in 
the composition of his program, but made, 
incidentally, the unfortunate mistake of 
presenting one that was decidedly too long 
and that lasted something over two hours. 
It consisted of Corelli’s sonata in D, Bee- 
thoven’s “Romance” in G, the Bach “Cha- 
conne,” Chausson’s “Poéme,” Saint-Saéns’s 
“Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso” and 
a half dozen pieces of the violinist’s own 
making. Besides there were some four 
additional encore numbers to be taken into 
account. 

The young artist well merited most of 
the enthusiastic annlause with which the 
audience saw fit to greet him. Spalding is 
an artist of many well-defined qualities of 
a high order. He is not a personality who 
by a rare greatness of spirit or compre- 
hensive vision moves one to the greatest 
depths; nor yet one who by sheer pro- 
fundity of insight, breadth and emotional 
force succeeds in publishing the full sig- 
nificance of what he interprets; but he 
plays for the most part with genuine 





warmth, with taste and musical feeling, 
with virility, intelligence, earnestness and 
refinement of style. Considered in_ its 
technical aspects his performance last 
Sunday was worthy of the sincerest com- 
mendation. In this respect he has seldom 
been heard to better advantage in this city. 
His intonation was admirable even in the 
most intricate passages of double-stopping. 
His passage work was executed with grati- 
fying cleanness and his delivery of the 
polyphonic sections in the Corelli sonata, 
the “Chaconne” and several of his own 
pieces as clear-cut as the most captious 
could have desired. Once or twice—as in 
the fugato of the Corelli—one noted a 
slight vacillation of rhythm, but the defect 
was by no means of serious acount. His 
bowing had the proper elasticity, as was 
evidenced in his finished playing of arpeg- 
gios. 

There were moments when Mr. Spald- 
ing’s tone lacked something in lusciousness 
and sensuous beauty. His G string, how- 
ever, has fullness, roundness and warmth. 
One tendency in his work the artist would 
do well to curb before its hold on him be- 
comes too strong to be shaken off, namely, 
the resort to a pronounced left-hand vi- 
brato to enforce the expression of senti- 
ment. Excess of this leads infallibly to 
sentimentality and bathos. 

The lovely Corelli sonata was delivered 
by Mr. Spalding with poetic feeling, as was 
also the Beethoven “Romance”’—a most wel- 
come substitute for the hackneyed one in 
F. Chausson’s “Foéme,” though too long 
for what is in it and losing much by the 
substitution of a piano for the variegated 
colors of its orchestral accompaniment, 
contains a good deal that is notably beau- 
tiful, especially from a harmonic point of 
view. Though written before it, it adum- 
brates clearly certain of the most charac- 
teristic moments of “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune” and it also recalls César Franck 
and Wagner. Mr. Spalding worked up its 
fine emotional climax splendidly. He also 
did full justice to his own pieces—a Pre- 
lude, Scherzo, Romance, Siciliano, “Mu- 
sical Period” and an arrangement of Paga- 
nini’s 24th Caprice—none of which im- 
pressed one as of very significant musical 
value. Perhaps the best of them is the very 
Wagnerian “Prelude,” though the “Ro- 
mance” is colorful and the “Siciliano,” in 
which is embodied a phrase from Grieg’s 
piano concerto, is not uninteresting. 

The weakest spot of Mr. Spalding’s per- 
formance was the Bach “Chaconne.” Su- 
preme distinction, nobility and breadth of 


conception and utterance are needed for 
the satisfactory proclamation of this trans- 
cendent masterwork. These qualities the 
young man was unable to convey to it. 
Technically his rendering was good, but 
he played the work at far too fast a tempo 
and missed altogether the stately grandeur 
of the tremendous opening and close. But 
the “Chaconne” is a life study and possibly 
with the further maturing of his powers 
Mr. Spalding will do it greater justice than 
he did on this occasion. His encore num- 
bers during and after the recital included a 
Brahms “Hungarian Dance,” Couperin’s 
“Chanson Louis XIII’—exquisitely played 
—Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and a gigue 
from a Rust violin sonata. 

André Benoist played the accompani- 
ments superbly, with a wealth of beautiful 


tone, refinement and sympathy. H. F. P. 
Comments of the daily newspapers: 


He is in earnest and he has the root of the mat- 
ter in him; and if he is not quite ready yet to 
read his title clear to being “the great American 
violinist,” as the programme styled him, he is an 
artist who has already much to say for himself.— 
The New York Times. 


He has made his progress without acquiring any 
of the “‘prima donna” tricks of the mere virtu 
oso. He plays with fidelity to the text of the 
composer and with reverence for the intent.—The 
New York Sun. 


Mr. Spalding’s interpretations of Beethoven, 
Bach and Corelli have been made familiar at his 
former appearances; he is undoubtedly a master 
of technique, undaunted in his attempt to inter- 
pret most difficult compositions, but he never 
sways his audience by his power of expression, 
nor does he excite tremendous enthusiasm at any 
stage of his performance. He is cold, correct 
and utterly without passion—The New York 
American. 





STOKOWSKI DRAWS 
OVERFLOW HOUSES 


Philadelphians Enthusiastic Over 
Programs of Second Pair 
of Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21.—At the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s second pair of concerts 
in the Academy of Music last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the orchestra’s new conductor, in- 
creased his hold upon the admiration and 
esteem of local music lovers. At last week’s 
concerts, in addition to the interest caused by 
the emphatic success of the new conductor, 
there was the added attraction of the ap- 
pearance as soloist of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, an event in itself sufficient to crowd 
the Academy of Music. The house was 
filled on Friday afternoon and outside 
there was a long line of eager applicants 
who were unable to gain admission. There 
was a Similar demonstration of interest at 
the concert on Saturday evening, when the 
Friday afternoon program was repeated. 

Mr. Stokowski, following his usual cus- 
tom, had prepared all the programs for the 
season of twenty-five weeks, last week’s 
numbers being the “Der Freischiitz” Over- 
ture, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the 
Richard Strauss tone poem, “Don Juan.” 
The symphony was given a beautiful in- 
terpretation, one which missed none of its 
true significance, and in which the real 





Beethoven was revealed with masterfu! 
understanding and poetic sympathy. Th: 
strings of the orchestra already seem to 
have acquired new brilliancy under Mr 
Stokowski’s direction, and the brasses are 
being brought to a proper balance in the 
tonal scheme, while in the entire orches 
tra is shown evidence of a sympathetic and 
efficient response to the inspiring leader- 
ship of the conductor. The Strauss com 


position was given an interpretation which 


emphasized its beauties and showed with 
fine effect the daring of the composer with 
out exaggeration of his eccentricities. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was given th: 
highly cordial reception which she neve: 
fails to receive in ‘Philadelphia. She san; 
with her accustomed warmth, beauty an 
breadth of tone two Wagnerian selections 
Erda’s scene from “Das Rheingold,” and 
the Waltraute scene from the first act 
of “Die Gotterdammerung,” while in re- 
sponse to enthusiastic recalls after both 
numbers she gave first the “Spring Song” 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah,” 
and in excellent English a deeply sympa 
thetic and impressive interpretation of 
“Oh, Rest in the Lord,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” te 





Clifford Cairns His Own Manager 


Clifford Cairns, basso cantante, who in 
the past three years has appeared with 
some of the most important choral organ- 
izations of this country, and who inter- 
rupted his vacation recently to return to 
New York for performances with the Co- 
lumbia University chorus, is booking his 
season this year under his own manage- 
ment. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

There seems to be a disposition to find 
fault with William J. Henderson, the mu- 
sic critic of the New York Sun because in 
his recently published novel, “The Soul of 
a Tenor,” of which I wrote you last week, 
he stated that operatic artists do not care 
for music as such, that they are never seen 
at a symphony concert, nor do they take 
any interest in music whatever, except as it 


affects their own personal success and the 
roles which they sing or aspire to. 

There is justice in Mr. Henderson’s de- 
claration—but why single out the operatic 
artists ? 

With few exceptions all the people en- 
gaged in the musical field are the same way. 
And, for that matter, so is the public 
itself. 

Pianists will go to hear other pianists, or 
they may attend an orchestral concert, but 
they do not seem to be interested in opera. 
The same is true of violinists. I have never 
seen a great violinist at the opera but twice. 
If they go they must conceal themselves. 

As for the public—why, it is divided up 
into all kinds of cliques. The Philhar- 
monic has its followers who do not go to 
hear the Boston Symphony concerts. The 
Boston Symphony people do not go to the 
Philharmonic. j 

The public which is interested in piano 


music cares very little for the opera, just 
as the people who go to the opera care very 
little for piano recitals. 

And we can go even further and say 
that there are people who will turn out to 
hear Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler who will 
not turn out to hear Mme. Carrefio. Just 
as there are people who will rush to hear 
Carrefio who will not care to hear Zeisler. 

Take the followers of opera. There are 
plenty of people who will go to hear Wag- 
ner season after season but would not cross 
the road to hear Caruso in an Italian op- 
era. Just as there are people who will 
pay a great premium to hear Caruso and 
would not go to hear a German tenor in a 
Wagnerian opera if you gave them the 
tickets. 

There are society people who take an 
annual bath of music in the shape of a Sem- 
brich recital, while there are other society 
people whose sole acquaintance with music 
is by way of the MacDowell chorus! 

When you come to think of it, how many 
people are there, whether in the profes- 
sion or belonging to the public, who care 
for music as such, and whose taste is suf- 
ficiently catholic that they will go any- 
where and everywhere where thev can hear 
good music, whether they get it in the way 
of opera or of a symphony concert or in 
the way of a piano recital? 

And what is the experience, pray, of our 
organists, many of whom are musicians 
and executants of the first rank? That it 
is almost impossible, even with free organ 
recitals, to get an average audience. 

Finally, we have the vast number of 
people who are interested in church music 
and in little else. They will turn out to 
hear an oratorio with good soloists—but 
that is about all. 

So that, while Mr. Henderson’s position 
is sound, he should have drawn the indict- 
ment in a broader way and not have singled 
out the operatic artists alone for criticism. 


* * * 


“One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death!’’ 

The lines of Hood’s poem came to me 
when I read how the coroner’s physician 
had been called to view the body of a 
little blonde in an uptown apartment. 

“Too much opium,” said he. 

Poor little blonde! She had come from 
Canada, like many others come from all 
parts, with youth and charm and good 
looks and very little money, not much 
voice and a great deal of ambition, to make 
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has the honor to 
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a success as a singer in New York—and 
the end of it, failure—and too much opium! 
The story says that she worked hard and 
that her character was irreproachable until 
a young man who had fallen in love with 
her induced her to go with a party slum- 
ming in Chinatown. And she, poor child, 
tired, I presume, of the humdrum and sor- 
didness of her life, consented. 

They dared her to smoke opium. She 
took the dare. As the French say, it is 
only the first step that counts, and so it 
was not long before she was wearing fine 
clothes, had jewelry, and was one of the 
gayest on the Great White Way—that al- 
ways ends one way—as the doctor said 
laconically, “Too much opium.” 

Now there will be some good people 
who from this story will draw the moral 
that professional life is no life for a good 
girl and they will be very wrong when 
they do so. 

The real trouble is that there are so 
many young girls who believe that they 
can fight the fight for success in the pro- 
fessional field in this great cosmopolis with- 
out having the requisite ability nor the 
requisite means, and so they fall by the 
wayside or beneath the heel of the Jugger- 
naut of Pleasure! 

Dazzled by the glare of the footlights, 
dazzled by the prospect of a great reward 
and wholly ignorant of what those who 
succeeded have been through, they come 
from their little towns and villages only to 
fall like the moth when its pretty wings 
are singed by the candle’s flame. 

x * * 


Let me paint a companion picture. A 
young woman committed suicide the other 
day in Minneapolis. She gave up her life 
with the mistaken idea that she was thereby 
helping her husband, a violinist. 

Some years ago she was a pretty Polish 
girl of good family, living comfortably. 
She fell in love with a violinist and against 
her parents’ advice married him. 

Then, the life being hard, the young 
couple decided to come to the Land o’ 
Dreams and Golden Dollars, as it appears 
to Europeans—America. 

Here one miserable experience followed 
another. The poor musician went from 
bad to worse till he found his way to the 
Northwest, where he was glad to earn two 
dollars a day digging sewers. 

Think of it! A musician, a violinist, a 
man of talent and education, reduced to 
digging sewers! 

And yet—the town must have sewers. 
Somebody must clean up the town. ‘Lhe 
town does not need a violinist. 

So the young Polish woman, weighed 
down in misery and poor living, feeling 
herself a burden upon the man, takes poison 
and puts a tragic end to her sorrows and 
her trials. 

And the man? 
writer will take his case and out of it 
evolve a smart story and show how his 
trials and the tragic death of his sweet 
young bride have given him what some are 
pleased to call “the artistic temperament.” 

k ok x 

How happy were we all a few months 
ago when they solemnly swore that that 
unspeakable entr’acte music in the theaters 
was to be abolished! Sut alas! How 
little did we realize what was in store for 
us after that. Those theater managers do 
so much talking about the uselessness of 
music in their houses and yet how little 
they mean what they say! They have 
taken away their abominable little orches- 
tras—so much is true. But they have sub- 
stituted something a good deal more nerve- 
racking in those more abominable mechan- 
ical piano-violin combinations that now 
make entractes hideous. No doubt you've 
heard them, so I need not indulge in pro- 
longed descriptive comments. They emit pe- 
culiarly eerie, ghostly, penetrating sounds 
that in some way resemble those of a par- 
ticularly bad reed organ. The Century 
Theater has a more elaborate form of this 
quasi-medieval instrument of _ torture 
equipped with all sorts of weird devices 
gongs, xylophones, tam-tams—and it is 
supposed to reproduce perfectly the sounds 
of an orchestra! An orchestra! Heaven 
save the mark! If you have any particular 
transgression to expiate just drop into the 
Century for an hour or so some evening 





Perhaps some clever 


and hear the thing play what is given out 
as “Chinese music.” Surely there can be 
no more efficacious form of penance. 

Now why in the name of common sense, 
if managers and public are so willing té 
dispense with “conversation” music don’t 
they go ahead and dispense with it? 

x x * 

The first concert in Carnegie Hall last 
Sunday revealed among other things the 
fact that the program has a new cover de- 
sign. No, no, don’t look relieved and 
heave a sigh of contentment yet! The de- 
sign in question differs from the familiar 
monstrosity of former years only in being 
several degrees worse. 

* * * 


There was one anecdote about the wit of 
Moriz Rosenthal which you might advan- 
tageously have added to your comments 
about him a few weeks ago. It seems that 
on one occasion he had been requested to 
hear a certain pianist, who was addicted to 
exceeding overlavishness in his use of 
the sustaining pedal, play a recital. Rosen- 
thal arrived late and a friend of the player’s 
remonstrated, declaring it was a great pity 
that he had not heard what had already 
been played. Rosenthal, who had taken 
due note of the wild pedaling of the 
pianist, replied reassuringly: “Oh, don’t 
mind that. I can still hear very plainly 
what he played before I came in.” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 








REMARKABLE PASTEL 
PORTRAIT OF DAVID 
MANNES, VIOLINIST 














Reproduced from a Life-Size Pastel of 
Mr. Mannes by Adele Herter 


The accompanying picture of David 
Mannes, the New York violinist, who, with 
his wife, Clara Mannes, pianist, has been 
so successful in the field of sonata-recitals, 
is a photograph of a large life-size pastel, 
which occupies the greater portion of one 
of the walls in Mr. Mannes’s music-room 
in his New York home. It was done last 
year by a New York artist, Adele Herter, 
who has produced so fine a piece of pastel 
work that on first sight it is regularly mis- 
taken for an oil-painting. Although com- 
pleted only in the Fall of last year it has 
already been exhibited in Philadelphia and 
New York. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK RECITAL 
OPENS BROOKLYN SEASON 


Noted Contralto Deeply Impressés an 
Audience Overflowing to Stage of 
Academy of Music 


The opening song recital at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on October 17, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, was admirably successful, with 
an audience which overflowed to the stage 
and which was enthusiastic over Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and her able assistants. 
Seldom has a singing artist impressed an 
audience more profoundly. Ease and 
strength were characteristic of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s delivery and her piants- 
simo was exquisite. 

“Traum durch Dammerung,” “Befreit” 
and “Freundliche Vision,” three Richard 
Strauss numbers, showed Mme. Schumann- 
Heink to her best advantage. Sweet and 
plaintive in the first, the contralto in the 
second song displayed deep pathos and su- 
perb tone. The high tones of “Freund- 
liche Vision” were taken with consummate 
ease and beautiful effect. “Waldeinsam- 
keit,” by Max Reger, was fourth in the 
group, which evoked prolonged applause. 
As encore “Spinnliedchen,” by Reiman, 
and “The Erl King” were given. Intensely 
dramatic at all times and ingratiating in 
her mezsa voce, the singer moved her au- 
dience to tears. 

From the oratorio, “Elijah,” Mme. 
Schumann-Heink sang “Woe, Woe” and 
“O Rest in the Lord.” Her English enun- 
ciation was at all times distinct and the 
delivery was exquisite. “Sei still,” by 
Joachim Raff, followed, and as in the two 
previous numbers Mrs. Katherine Hoff- 
man accompanied at the organ. “Agnus 
Dei,” .Bizet, with organ, piano and ’cello 
accompaniment, evoked hearty commenda- 
tion. and the singer led Fritz Bruch, the 
‘cellist, to the front. “Ye Who Have 
Yearned Alone” was given as an encore. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink closed the pro- 
gram with a group of four songs, “Twi- 
light,” by Walter Morse Rummel; “Mother 
o’ Mine,” C. F. Edson’s setting; “Down 
in the Forest,” Ronald, and J. L. Molloy’s 
“Kerry Dance.” The last number touched 
a responsive chord and it was not until the 
contralto had sung MHarold’s “Child’s 
Prayer” that her hearers were willing to 
depart. : 

Mrs. Hoffman, as the accompanist, 
proved her ability in the most trying 
passages and in all the niceties of shade 
and -inflection. 

Eduard Collins, the pianist, played Bal- 
lade in B Minor, Berceuse and Scherzo in 
C Sharp Minor, by Chopin. His brilliant, 
accurate work scored strongly. Mr. Col- 
lins, in two Liszt pieces, “Liebestraum,” 
No. 3, and “Consolation,” gave further evi- 
dence of his mastery. “La Campanella,” 
Paganini-Liszt, was encored persistently. 
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Horatio Connell Engagement 

Horatio Connell, baritone, who sings for 
the second time the solo part in Wolf- 
Ferrari's “La Vita Nuova” with the Mil- 
waukee Music Verein on November 4, has 
also been engaged for a recital at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., No- 
vember 7. 





MISS TARQUINI IN 
““CONCHITA”’ ROLE SHE 
CREATED IN ITALY 














Tarquinia Tarquini as “Conchita” 


Tarquinia Tarquini, the Italian soprano, 
who created the title role of “Conchita,” 
by Zandonai, in London and Milan last 
Summer, and who has just appeared in the 
first American performances of the opera 
in San Francisco, has been engaged by An- 
dreas Dippel to sing the same ‘role with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia company in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Miss Tarquini was a pupil of the New 
York teacher, Georgio M. Sulli. She has 
had a short but very brilliant career and 
sprang into general public favor abroad 
when she created the title réle of Conchita 
in Italy. She coached this rdle with the 
composer himself, and such was her suc- 
cess that she was immediately booked for 
American engagements. 





At the Von Ende Music School 


Sergi Kotlarsky, violinist, assisted by 
Ottilie Schillig, soprano, Hans van den 
Berg and Edith Evans, pianists, were an- 
nounced for a concert at the von Ende 
Music School, No. 58 West Ninetieth 
street, Friday evening. Louis Stillmann, 
the pianist, will begin his lectures on “Five 
Branches of Piano Technic” at the same 
school on October 28. 


FREMSTAD SINGS IN ST. 
PAUL BY CANDLE LIGHT. 


Soprano Charms Hearers in Spite of 
Difficulties in Illuminating Her 
Auditorium 


St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 16—The power of 
an artist to reach and to hold an audience 
in spite of difficulties was proved by Mme. 
Olive Fremstad at the People’s Church last 
night. This auditorium was last night 
shrouded in darkness, said to be due to a 
broken wire. The audience groped its 
way to seats which the ushers had diffi- 
culty in identifying. The resources of the 
neighborhood were drawn upon to the ex- 
tent of a dozen candles and a few lamps. 
The prima donna advanced cautiously with 
arms extended, while Charles Gilbert 
Spross took his place at the piano and by 
candle light played the introductory meas- 
ures of Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba.” 
Mme. Fremstad proceeded with a perform- 
ance so impressive and direct in its appeal 
as to preclude all thought of material dis- 
turbance, 

Mme. I'remstad held her listeners with 
an impressive delivery of “Ich _ bringe 
manch -diftenden,” by J. A. P. Schulz, 
and the two arias, “O del mio dolce Ar- 
dor” and “Divinities du Styx,” by Gluck. 
A group of German lieder comprised 
Schubert’s “Fischermadchen” ; Franz’s 
“Aus meinen grosse Schmerzen” and “Stille 
Sicherheit”; “Wenn die Linde Bluht,” by 
Max Reger, and “Es blinkt der Thau,” by 
Rubinstein. ; 

Enthusiasm increased with the perform- 
ance of six of Brahm’ Gypsy Songs and a 
group of the singer’s native Scandinavian 
folk songs. Mr. Spross gave a musicianly 
presentation of Chopin’s Nocturne in C 
Minor, Debussy’s “En Bateau,” Harriet 
Ware’s “Song of the Sea” and Moszkow- 
ski’s “Caprice Espagnol.” 

At the close of the program, with the 
audience retiring, the lights burst forth 
again and Mme. Fremstad gave a stirring 
performance of the “Liebestod,” which 
furnished the climax of the evening. 

Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell, of 
the St. Paul Symphony, called his men to- 
gether for a first rehearsal Wednesday 
morning.. Edmund Foerstel, a distinguished 
violinist, of Leipsic, has been chosen as 
concertmaster. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony will be played at the opening con- 
cent on November 6, with Clarence White- 
hill the soloist of the evening. 

The Schubert Club opened its season on 
Wednesday with several musical features. 
Members of the club appearing were Mrs. 
B. F. Crowell, soprano; Mrs. J. G. Ord- 
way, soprano; Mrs. W. D. Mitchell, sec- 
ond soprano; Mrs. Ramsey Ritzinger, con- 
tralto, in a concerted number with Mrs. 
Grange at the piano; and J. McClure Bel- 
lows, a guest of the club, in the following 
songs: “Auf Wiedersehn,” Nevin: old 
Italian song, Secchi; Irish folk song, 
“Ninon,” Tosti. ro Gt. 





Dagmar Rubner’s Concerts 


Dagmar deCorval Rubner gave a piano 
recital at McCosh Hall, Princeton, N. J., 
under the auspices of the Present-Day 
Club on October 16, presenting a group of 
Russian works, some numbers by Court- 


landt Palmer, Brahms and Henselt, a 
French group ending with a concert para- 
phrase of the opera of “Eugen Onegin” 
of Tschaikowsky. On October 19, she 
played in a two-piano recital with her 
father, Prof. Cornelius Rubner, at Miss 
Davis’s School, Wyckham Rise, Washing- 
ton, Conn., and on October 25 at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Charles Alexander, at Tuxe- 
do, appearing with Mme. Namara Toye, the 
soprano. 


HAS WRITTEN NEW CANTATA 





— 


Pianist Spross Composed It in Wiscon- 
sin Woods—His Concert Engage- 
ments 


Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanist- 
composer, returned from a Summer spent 
in the Wisconsin woods just in time to be 
engaged as the official accompanist for the 
Toronto Festival and to fill several con- 
cert engagements as accompanist for Mme. 
l‘remstad. In addition to these engage- 
ments Mr. Spross’s time has been almost 
solidly booked for October and the first 
part of November. 

While in Wisconsin Mr. Spross devoted 
much of his working time to the compo- 





Charles Gilbert Spross Hunting in the 
Wisconsin Woods 


sition of a new cantata which will have 
its first performance some time before the 
close of the present year. He has also 
just had accepted by his publishers several 
new songs which give every evidence of 
being as popular as his “Will o’ the Wisp.” 





Beatrice McCue Soloist at Broadway 
Presbyterian Church 


Beatrice McCue, who for some years was 
contralto soloist at the Russell Sage Me- 
morial Church, Far Rockaway, L. I., has 
been engaged by the Broadway Presbyte- 
rian Church, which will hold services in 
November at the new church, 114th street 
and Broadway, New York. 











Leopold Stokowski’s Rise to Fame an 
Example of Present-Day Opportunities 








By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 
DECADE ago, in London, a young 
man with high ambitions as an or- 
chestral conductor sat in his room weigh- 
ing a problem which vitally concerned his 
future. A musician of ability, he had 
either found or made opportunities of or- 


chestral conducting for himself in the 
English city and felt, with all of the 
faith of the young man, that could he but 
gain further financial help and each year 
add to his following, he would some day 
make his name known in his chosen line 
of musical endeavor. But this day there 
had come to him an offer to go to Amer- 
ica, not as an orchestral conductor but as 
an organist. At first he had declined the 
offer, but as he was further approached 
and as he weighed the difficulties of his 
problems in London he felt inclined to ac 
cept. At last he decided, and for success 
or failure accepted the American offer. 
sy. that decision came success to one of 
the best-known orchestral conductors in 
America. 

The young man was Leopold Stokowski 
and the position offered to him was that 
of organist at St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York. This was one of the best-paying 
organist’s positions in America, and _ its 
occupant at once stepped into a position 
of prominence in the musical world per- 


taining to church music. However, it was 
far out of the line of development as an 
orchestral conductor, and young Mr. Sto- 
kowski, after filling the position for some 
years, with satisfaction to his constituents 
(if not to himself), resigned and again 
went to Europe, this time with some money 
and with a firm determination to win suc- 
cess as a conductor. 

His first step was to gain recognition, 
and this he did in guest and other appear- 
ances with famous orchestras, notably in 
Paris. Whether he was engaged to direct 
these concerts or whether his work at St. 
3artholomew’s enabled him to give his 
own orchestral concerts is immaterial. 
The fact that he gained a hearing is the 
important thing. 

Just at this time the reorganization of 
the Cincinnati orchestra was impending 
and agents of that society hearing his 
work in Paris speedily closed a five years’ 
contract with the young man. The idea of 
the society was to engage a young man 
who would grow up with the orchestra. 

Mr. Stokowski came to America, and 
with his first Cincinnati appearance ‘came 
success. He was. recognized, not as a mu- 
sician of the Kapellmeister type, but as a 
“prima donna conductor” in the best sense 
of the word. He dominated his orchestra 
and it was Stokowski and the Cincinnati 
Orchestra and not the Cincinnati Orchestra 
and Stokowski. He was, however, a skill- 


ful workman and a hard taskmaster, and 
under his direction the reorganized or- 
chestra attained to heights which it had 
not reached before. On tour the audiences 
came to hear Stokowski’s readings, as they 
did the readings of other celebrated wield- 
ers of the baton. 

At last came the break with Cincinnati 
and Mr. Stokowski looked forward to one 
or two years’ rest and conducting in Eu- 
rope. His duties began immediately on 
his arrival in Europe and he made sensa- 
tional appearances in London. In the midst 
of these came the call to Philadelphia. 

* ok Ok 
HEN Leopold Stokowski stepped on 
the stage at the Academy in Phila- 
delphia for his first appearance the audi- 
ence knew no more than that he was a 
young man who had made good in Cincin- 
nati and that much was expected from 
him. It welcomed him warmly but with- 
out remarkable enthusiasm. The audience 
wanted to be convinced. 

He raised his baton and the first pro- 
gram was begun with the noble opening 
of the Beethoven “Lenore” overture. The 
audience listened intently. The overture 
ended and the applause broke forth spon- 
taneously. At least the new director knew 
his classics. Then began the Brahms sym- 
phony. F 

An audience cannot be blamed if it does 
not look forward to the performance of a 
Brahms symphony nor can it be blamed if 
it does not become enthusiastic over its 
rendition. However, whatever the attitude 
of the audience may have been before the 
symphony there was no doubt as to its en- 
thusiasm at its completion. Mr. Stokow- 
ski, in his reading, brought out the many 


beauties of this first symphonic work of 
Brahms, its intimacy, its melodic charm, 
its noble passages, and when he had fin- 
ished his audience: felt that it knew the 
work for the first time. The applause was 
tremendous, the recalls countless. 

Then came the “Scenes from the Cau- 
castis” and in culmination the glorious 
“Tannhauser” overture. The audience, 
now sure of its new conductor, could not 
contain itself and broke in at suitable and 
sometimes unsuitable intervals with its ap- 
proval. The reception to Mr. Stokowski 
was not that of an audience merely glad 
it had a competent conductor but wildly 
enthusiastic because it had discovered a 
genius. 

Since his Cincinnati days Mr. Stokowski 
has developed greatly. Then an enthusiast 
and a hard worker he achieved certain re- 
sults, but now he is more than that, for he 
has gained authority and repose so that 
his readings are no longer efforts to ap- 
proximate an ideal, they are the direct 
realization of an ideal. That Mr. Stokow- 
ski will succeed in Philadelphia goes with 
out saying. 

a“ * * 

UT, after all, the success of Mr. Sto 
kowski is not the important point in 
this story. That which is important is that 
the man who has the ability to do a certain 
thing will sooner or later be called on to 
do that thing. The acceptance of an or- 
ganist’s position seemingly removed Mr. 
Stokowski from the -possibilities as an or 
chestral conductor, yet now he is at the 
head of one of the four great orchestras 
of the country. For the young man with 
talent and purpose the chances were never 

greater in music. 
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MAVERICK-HAHN DUAL ALLIANCE 








Honeymooning ’Cellist and Contralto Extend Partnership to 
Joint Recital Tour—A Romance of ‘San Antone ”’—Folk 
Music of Mexico Distinctive Feature of Their Repertoire 








pots unions between exponents 
of different branches of musical art 
are common enough in the music world, 
but one seldom hears of Mr. ’Cellist and 
Miss Contralto walking up the aisle, to 
emerge from the ceremony not only as 
matrimonial partners but as the principals 
in a joint recital tour. Such, however, is 
the case of Carl Hahn and Laura Mav- 
erick, whose first season of combined con- 
certs is being directed by L. M. Goodstadt. 
These artists recently completed their 
honeymoon, and still more recently arrived 
in New York, where they settled them- 
selves in an apartment preparatory to 
starting out on the first round of the sea- 


son’s recitals. 

In this West Side abode a visitor found 
the two artists one afternoon last week, 
surrounded by all sorts of articles apper- 
taining to music, as well as several objects 
which were strongly Mexican in nature. 
One of these was a curious raincoat made 
of leaves, which bristles like a porcupine, 
and brushes against the unsuspecting vis- 
itor as he passes through the hall. The 
Mexican tinge to the MHahn-Maverick 
domicile was due to the fact that this mu- 
sical romance owed its inception to the 
city of San Antonio, in Texas, .which- is 
near enough to the border line. to have 
taken on some of the characteristics of- the 
neighboring country. 

Family Name in Dictionary 


The contralto is a member of an old 
Texas family. As explained by Mr. Hahn 
“it is owing to Miss Maverick’s grand- 
father that the family name, without the 
capital ‘M,’ has been carried down in the 
language of the cattle country.” A slight 
debate now arising as to the exact use of 
the word Mr. Hahn looked up the matter 
in a dictionary and found the following: 

mav’er-ick, n. [Western U. S.] An un- 
branded animal, particularly a calf: named 
from Samuel Maverick, a Texan cattle-raiser, 
who refrained from branding his stock. 


“My grandfather was land crazy,’ com- 
mented Miss Maverick, “and he paid little 
attention to his cattle, but kept them on 
lan island and did not even brand them 
with his mark. Being unbranded, it did 
not take long for them’ to become other 
people’s cattle.” 

Forsaking the dictionary for the piano 
Mr. Hahn declared: “That book is often 
called in to adjudicate our little debates 
on the meaning of various terms, and upon 
appealing to this supreme court I generally 
find that my wife is right. She is our 
authority on words.” 

“But Mr. Hahn is our musical author- 
ity,” smilingly insisted Miss Maverick. 
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Mr. Hahn was for a number of years the 
conductor of the San Antonio Orchestra, 
having gained his musical education at the 
Cincinnati College of Music, where he 
studied composition with Frank van der 
Stucken. As the Maverick home is in 
“San Antone” the wedding of the two mu: 
sicians is an artistic union which is repre- 




















Carl Hahn, ’Cellist, and Laura Maverick 
(Mrs. Carl Hahn), Contralto 


sentative of the great Southwest, centering 
around the historic Alamo. 


Gleaning Folk Songs ih Mexico 


In something more than the matter of 
residence the two artists represent that 
portion of America on the-concert plat- 
form, for they have drawn upon the folk 
music of Mexico as a distinct feature of 
their répertoire. Such folk songs have 
been gleaned at first hand during trips 
through Mexico. “Most of these melodies 
are sung to the accompaniment of the 
guitar,’ commented Miss Maverick, “and 
are seldom found in printed form. Mr. 
Hahn has ‘taken them down,’ however, 
and he has made a collection of melodies 
which will doubtless result in a volume 
of Mexican folk songs.” 

“It requires some discrimination to ar- 
range these songs effectively,’ added the 
’cellist, “for they have odd little quirks of 
rhythm, such as a measure with three 
notes to a beat, immediately followed by 
two notes to a beat. - Most of these songs 
are supported by a guitar accompaniment 
in the Habaiera rhythm, and when this is 
transcribed for the piano care must be 
exercised lest it become monotonous. In 
such songs as are published the piano part 
does not follow the actual guitar accom- 
paniment, but is simply a series of color- 
less, strumming chords, and the arranger 
must carefully employ his art to make the 
piano support effective. The Mexicans 
also make a prodigal use of thirds, which 
is also to be eliminated in preparing the 
song for a general hearing. 

“Through most of the Mexican songs 
there runs a strain, not exactly of melan- 
choly but of plaintive longing. They 


sound as if they had been written to sing 
in the moonlight. One of the most in- 
teresting of these numbers—and in fact 
the Mexican’s national ‘Home Sweet 
Home’—is ‘La Golondrina’ or ‘The Swal- 
lows,’ which I have already introduced in 
one of my American programs.” 

Thereupon Mr. Hahn drew forth the 
manuscript of “La Golondrina” and the 
contralto gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion of the song. 


Band Concerts in the “Alameda” 





“Even in the smallest towns,” continued 
Miss Maverick, “musical enthusiasm is 
maintained by the local bands. Every 
town has its Alameda, or plaza, in the 
center of which is a band stand. As the 
band performs in the Alameda the audi- 
ences exhibit unusual behavior, according 
to American ideas, for the women prom- 
enade around the bandstand in one direc- 
tion, while the men parade in the opposite 
direction, all the while casting amorous 
glances at the sevoritas. 

_ “Indeed, there seem to be strange incon- 
sistencies in the wooing of the Mexicans. 
While the lover clandestinely kisses his 
sweetheart’s hand through the bars of her 
casement window, the girl’s mother is 
probably seated nearby at her sewing, en- 
tirely conscious of all that is going on.” 

Beside the Mexican songs, which will 
occupy one group on the Maverick-Hahn 
recital programs, and which will be sung 
in costume where the occasion demands, 
Miss Maverick will introduce a number of 
songs by Mr. Hahn, such as “Sleepy- 
town,” to be presented with a ’cello ob- 
bligato, as well as a “Nachtlied” and two 
child songs, “Mr. Sun” and “Mrs. Moon,” 
with words by Richard Le Gallienne. The 
two artists will also appear together im 
such numbers as “Le Nil,” by Xavier Le- 
roux. Their individual offerings will in- 
clude selections from the standard litera- 
ture for the voice and ’cello. ‘The tour 
is to begin late in October in San Antorio, 
thence taking Mr. and Mrs. Hahn through 
various Southwestern and Western States. 

m o &, 


Twenty Artist Concerts for 
Conservatory Students 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 15.—The Baltimore 
public will have an opportunity of hearing 
noted musical artists in the Friday after- 
noon recitals of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. These concerts are part of the 
course at the conservatory and the pupils 
are admitted free. Instead of the custom- 
ary extra chamber music series the recital 
series has been increased from fifteen to 
twenty concerts, including the quartet con- 


Peabody 


certs. The dates of the recitals are as fol- 
lows: 

Oct. 18, Harold Randolph, pianist; Oct. 25, 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Reinold Werren- 


rath, baritone; Nov. 1, George F. Boyle, pianist; 
Nov. 8, Olive Mead Quartet; Nov. 15, Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist; Nov. 22, Adelin Fermin, bari- 
tone, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist; Nov. 29, 
Kneisel Quartet; Dec. 6, Harold D. Phillips,  or- 
ganist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cellist; Dec. 13, Alma 
Gluck, soprano; Jan. 3, Jaroslav Kocian, violinist; 


Jan. 10, Flonzaley_ Quartet; Jan. 17, Ludwig 
Breitner, pianist; Jan. 24, Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone; Jan. 31, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 


pianist; Feb. 7, Fritz Bruch, ’cellist, and Theodor 
Hemberger, violinist; Feb. 14, Emmanuel Wad, 
pianist; Feb. 21, Yolando Mér6é, pianist; Feb. 
28, Julia Culp, mezzo-soprano; March 7, Kneisel 
Quartet; March 14, Maud Powell, violinist. 





Dorothy Temple Recitals on Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts 


Dorothy Temple, the soprano, has a full 
season mapped out for her, with a re- 
cital at Jordan Hall, Boston. After some 
Eastern concerts she starts West at the 
beginning of the New Year. Between Chi- 
cago and California she will sing ten pro- 
grams. Miss Temple will remain on the 
Coast until the middle of February, and is 
booked to sing with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra and many of the lead- 
ing clubs of the State. In Stockton and 
Riverside she will appear jointly with Boris 
Hambourg. In San Diego Miss Temple is 
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scheduled for two appearances, with addi- 
tional recitals at Coronado and at National 
City. In Los Angeles she will appear with 
The Friday Morning Club and the Shell 
Club. Miss Temple will have Frances 
Elder as her accompanist. 





Vera Courtenay May Return to America 
in Light Opera 


Lonpon, Oct. 2.—Vera Courtenay, the 
American prima donna, has returned to 
London after a successful season in South 
Africa and Australia with the Quinlan 
Opera Company. Miss Courtenay made her 
most pronounced impressions in “Traviata,” 
“La Bohéme” and “Carmen,” her imper- 
sonation of the latter role being accepted 
as particularly spontaneous. At the conclu- 
sion of her present contract in January, 
Miss Courtenay contemplates a return to 
America, and it is probable that she will 
appear in this country next season in a 
light opera role. During her six years’ 
activity at the Opéra Comique, in Paris, 
the singer attracted the appreciation of 
Massenet and his death prevented the car-. 
rying out of his expressed intention to write 
an opera for Miss Courtenay. 





Edwin Hughes’s Concert Appearances in 
European Cities 


MunicuH, Oct. 2.—Edwin Hughes, the 


‘prominent Leschetizky exponent, has ar- 


rived in Munich, where he is to make his 
home for the future. He spent the larger 
part of the Summer in Vienna and in the 
Bavarian lake district, south of Munich. 
Mr. Hughes’s concert engagements for the 
early part of the season include appear- 
ances in Munich, Kempten, Vienna and 
Nuremberg, the latter two with orchestra. 
Mr. Hughes is the only assistant of 
Leschetizky at present located in Munich. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Dove of Peace 


Comic Opera in Three Acts 
By 
WALTER DAMROSCH 


Words and Lyrics by WALLACE IRWIN 


Vocal Score Arranged by A. W, LILIENTHAL 
Price, Net $2.00 


¥ PRACTICAL authority on matters operatic recently 
expressed the opinion that ‘“‘The time is ripe for the 
presentation of real American light operas, productions 
§ abounding in clean, fine and stirring melodies such as 
only American composers can write.’’ The appearance of The 
Dove of Peace, a new three-act comic opera by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, justifies this prophecy. 





“Clean, fine and stirring melodies’’ admirably describes the 
character of the majority of the attractive songs and chotus- 
numbers which, interspersed with graceful or grotesquely enter- 
taining dances, make up the total of thirty numbers that compose 
the materia musica of the score. A prolific lyric fancy has found 
congenial employment in rendering with musical effect and 
rhythmic feeling the entertaining alliterative verses that run riot 
through the pages of the entire work; while the romantic numbers 
are genuinely expressive. The ringing choral allocution to the 
flag with which the last act climaxes makes a most effective close. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
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‘from taking part in the great oratorios.”’ 


From a post prandial oration by Prof. Leon Rains at a banquet 
given at Dresden, Dec. 9th, 1910 
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CHANGING VIOLIN TEACHERS NOT 
NECESSARY, SAYS VERA BARSTOW 





the Proper Restraint 





Young American Violinist Believes That the Best Results Are 
Gained, Not from a Series of Instructors, But from One 
Master who Helps the Pupil to Develop Individuality Under 








ERA BARSTOW, the young Ameri- 
can girl who is to tour America this 
season, is one violinist to whom the ability 
to play that instrument comes as a natural 
result of parentage and association. One 
might expect a young woman violinist to 
be tall and poetic in appearance, to look 
like one’s conception of an “artist.” Miss 
Barstow has none of these physical char- 
acteristics. Of medium height and com- 
pactly built, she looks rather the alert 
American girl than the artist. She is not 


a dreamer, not a poet, but just a serious 
girl who has worked and deve'oped her 
talents, with well-fixed ideas of her merits 
and demerits. 

Miss Barstow, who is a pupil of Luigi 
von Kunits, also has decided opinions on 
the choice of a violin teacher. “I know 
that it is the general consensus of opinion,” 
she declares, “that one should prepare with 
one teacher, study répertoire with another 
and finish with some great artist, but I do 
not believe that such a continued shifting 
is necessary. If one gets the right teacher 
at the beginning I do not see why one 
should change. Of course, there are very 
few teachers who can instruct one from 
the start to the inauguration of a concert 
career, because most teachers are special- 
ists. I have found that Mr. von Kunits is 
one of the few exceptions, for he is a tech- 
nical specialist and a master of style at 
the same time. 

“I do not believe in changing teachers 
under ordinary circumstances, for it inter- 
rupts the continuity of the work. When 
one has a teacher who allows the indi- 
viduality to develop normally, and yet 
firmly but gently guides the young student 
| believe that one has found the ideal 
teacher. 

Imitative Pupils 


“The trouble with most violin students 
is that they slavishly imitate their last 
teachers. In the question of technic there 
is nothing wrong in imitating, for there is 
but one way for pupils to accomplish tech- 
nical feats and that is the best way, and 
there are thousands of teachers who are 
fully competent to teach them. But there 
are few teachers who can develop style 
along with the technic. The result is that 
the pupil leaves his teacher of technic and 
goes to some great artist. His lessons 
with this artist consist of playing this 
phrase, and that movement, just as the art- 
ist plays, and when the pupil performs 
publicly one hears the great master, as it 
were, dimly, for the playing is but a second- 
hand copy. The phrases are played, par- 
rot-like, as the master played, but without 
life, for the imitator does not feel as the 
master did. 7 

“Consequently, I feel that the violin 
student should study with the teacher who 
allows the individuality to develop and only 
interferes when the pupil exaggerates or 
goes off on the wrong track. Then the 
student should go to concerts and hear the 
sreat masters. If one’s teacher has trained 
him to be observant and has allowed the 
individuality to develop, one can absorb 
from the master that which suits his needs 
and can apply to his own purposes without 
becoming a poor imitator.” 

Miss Barstow was born and brought up 
in the middle West, and never studied 
abroad until she went for two years’ finish 
ing study in Vienna. “My father was a 
violin maker,” she explains. “I used to 
play around his shop, gazing at the queer 
tools and the funny-shaped fiddles, and 
wondering what it was all about. I vividly 
remember the gluey smell, the odor of 
newly applied varnish and of old, musty 
wood. I can hear the newly strung fiddles 
tuned up with that peculiar wailing sound 
as the strings were brought to pitch, and 
I still feel, whenever I hear that sound, 
the thrill of wondering whether the new 
instrument was to be a success or not. | 
used to feel sad at seeing old violins 
brought in for repairs, for to me a broken 
violin was as pathetic a sight as a doll with 
an arm off or a head broken loose. Toa 
child those things were all tragedies of 
tremendous import. 


Violin Lessons as Payment 


“One day there came into the shop a 
young woman whose violin was so broken 
that it would cost quite a sum to repair it. 
She was just establishing herself as a 





teacher; and such a sum of money was 
quite beyond her ability to raise, and yet 
she had to have her violin if she was to 
make a living. As my father could not 
afford to work for nothing, and the young 
woman could not afford to pay, she was 


a 





Vera Barstow, the American Violinist, in 
Tyrolean Peasant Costume 


about to leave in despair when my father 
stopped her and remarked that it was time 
for me to study and that if she would teach 
me he would repair her violin for nothing. 

“Thus I began my !essons. I made rapid 
progress, for I was naturally a good sight 
reader, which was directly responsible for 
the best thing which ever happened to me 

“Mr. von Kunits, then concertmaster of 
the Pittsburgh orchestra, was a patron of 
iny father’s, for he tested the new violins 
and sent much repair work. After a few 
lessons my father was so proud of my 
progress that he spoke about me time after 
time to Mr. von Kunits. At last Mr. 
,on Kunits told him to bring me to play, 
more, I imagine, to get rid of me than 
anything else. 


Hearing for a Juvenile Fiddler 


“T walked into his studio carrying my 
violin, which probably looked bigger than 
I did, without any sense of fear. Mr. von 
units asked me what I would play for 
him, and with a child’s confidence I an 
swered that I would play anything. Mr 
von Kunits picked up the first piece of 
violin music which he saw and placed it 
on a stand. As it happened this was a 
number which Mrs. von Kunits, just then 
a bride, was studying, and she did not wish 
the other students to play her ‘pieces,’ as 
she called them. I started bravely in, and 
was succeeding in my effort when from 
another room Mrs. von Kunits called out: 
‘Who is playing my piece?” Immediately 
afterward she came to the door and looked 
in surprise at the nine-year-old girl who 
was reading the difficult composition at 
sight. 

“This ended my playing,” commented the 
violinist, “but I was told to come to Mr 
von Kunits for lessons, and from that day 
until a few days ago I have studied with 
him, often several lessons a week, without 
one cent of cost. I have never taken a 
lesson from another teacher excepting the 
few I had from'the young woman with the 


broken fiddle.” A. L. J. 


Schumann-Heink Opens Minneapolis 
Season 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 11.—Mme. 


Schumann-Heink opened the musical sea- 
son on October 8 at the Auditorium before 
an enthusiastic audience which filled evcry 
seat in the house, with hundreds of chairs 
placed on the stage. The noted contralto 
gave a beautiful program, varied in emo- 
tion and style, and she was exceedingly 
gracious with encores. Wonderfully elo- 
quent was her singing of Mary Turner 
Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” and her songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, Franz and 
Einmann were sung with true lieder spirit. 
She also gave a group of English songs, 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 
the Prison Scene from “Le _ Prophéte.” 
\ssisting Mme. Schumann-Heink was 
Idouard Collins, a young pianist with fine 
technic and tonal quality. He played a 
group by Chopin and a further group by 
Liszt, besides several encores. Mrs. Katl.- 
arine Hoffman was a most satisfactory 
accompanist. E. B. 





Accident Delays Sorrentino’s Concert 
Work 


Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian 
tenor, was the victim of an accident a few 
days ago, when he was thrown down by the 
automobile of Harry Payne Whitney, while 
crossing Fifth avenue. He is now re- 
cuperating and is able to walk with the aid 
of a cane. His injury prevented him from 
singing several engagements. 

His concert-tour begins in November and 
at the present time he is preparing for it, 
studying with Dante Del Papa, one of the 
best known of former Italian tenors. He 
will sing for the first time this season sev- 
eral arias from Orefice’s “Chopin,” a work 
that is built around the life of the great 
Polish composer and in which much of his 
music is used. A number of Neapolitan 
street-songs or stornelli will also be heard, 
which Mr. Sorrentino plans to do in 
costume. Arias from Massenet’s “Werther” 
and “Manon” and the “Che gelida manina” 
from “La Bohéme,” the latter sung in Eng- 
lish, will be included in his répertoire. 


Baltimore Opera Schedule Depends on 
Size of Guarantee 


3ALTIMORE, Oct. 14.—Final arrange- 
ments have been made for six Baltimore 
performances by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. The dates arranged are No- 
vember 1, 8, 15 and 22 and February 7 
and 14. “Carmen” will be presented on 
the opening night and the cast will include 
Maria Gay, Charles Dalmores and Hector 
Dufranne. “Rigoletto” will follow, with 
Titta Ruffo in the title rdle. About $15,000 
has been subscribed, and unless $30,000 is 
reached, or the local committee guarantees 
that amount, the opera company announces 
that it will be compelled to present other 
operas than those selected, or the same 
operas with singers of less reputation. The 
price of single tickets will be increased 
about twenty-five per cent. This increase 
does not apply to subscription seats. 


W.J.R. 


Florence Mulford Opens Studio in New 
York 


Owing to the increase in her New York 
activity Florence Mulford has taken a 
studio, No. 37, Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, where she will meet her pupils 
every Wednesday. On October 23 Mme. 
Mulford will assist at the début of a young 
violinist, Arthur Walsh, a pupil of Louis 
Ehrke, at Wallace Hall, Newark. Mme. 
Mulford has also been engaged to give a 
series of lectures on “Old Familiar Songs” 
at four public schools on October 29 and 
30 and November 4 and 30. 


Nordica Suit Settled After Ten Years 


A suit in which Mme. Lillian Nordica 
sought $50,000 damages from the South- 
ern Railway Company because of injuries 
sustained when her private car was in a 
collision in Georgia in 1902 was settled 
last week in the New York Supreme Court 
for a sum understood to be something in 
the vicinity of $10,000. Mme. Nordica set 
forth that her total loss because of the 
accident was $20,000, including payments 
for medical services and loss resulting 
through concerts she was forced to aban- 
don. 


To Make Bust of Puccini 


C. S. Pietro, a sculptor, resident in New 
York, has been commissioned by the firm 
of Ricordi & Co., music publishers, to 
make a marble bust of Giacomo Puccini, 
composer of “Madama Butterfly” and “La 
3oheme.” They have also ordered a mar- 
ble copy of the same sculptor’s bust of 
Verdi, which was made for the American 
branch of the firm. This replica will be 
publicly unveiled in Milan on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Verdi centenary. 





MRS. GAYNOR GOES ABROAD 


Composer of Children’s Songs Over- 
seeing Daughter’s Studies 














Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, Composer, and 
Alice E. D. Riley, Who Writes Her 
Lyrics 


Throughout this country and in many 
parts of Europe the name of Jessie L, 
Gaynor has become known through her 
children’s songs and in particular through 
her “Slumber Boat,’ which has moved 
thousands in all corners of the earth. 

Mrs. Gaynor has said much that is 
charming in her songs, all without the 
slightest touch of affectation. Just as her 
music is, so is she herself simple, unaf- 
fected and sincere. She is reluctant to 
speak of her work and self, and it was a 
matter of considerable difficulty to get a 
few words from her when she passed 
through New York last week on her way 
abroad. 

“We leave on Thursday morning on the 
Victoria Luise for Europe, where my 
daughter will continue her studies in Paris 
and in Florence,” she said. “We have been 
over a number of times already, so we will 
not be strangers. New songs? Yes. And I 
have just finished a new opera.” Alice E. D. 
Reilly, who has collaborated with Mrs. 
Gaynor in her delightful tone-pictures of 
child life, ventured the information that the 
opera, which is called “The Lost Princess,” 
has had two hearings, the premiére at 
Winola Lake, Ind., some months ago and 
a second hearing at Jamestown, N. Y., at 
the opera house there a few days ago. 

At the present time these two artists have 
in hand a new book of songs, similar to the 
many with which they have already had 
success. On the way East Mrs. Gaynor 
left two new songs in larger style with a 
prominent publisher; they are “Twilight 
Song” and “Swing High, Swing Low.” 
She is also composing several piano pieces 
for educational purposes. 

Mrs. Gaynor told of an evening when 
her “Slumber Boat” was sung in Berlin in 
German translation. “The Germans are 
glad to hear works like these in cheerful 
vein,” she said. “Some of the critics said 
that it was a pleasant change to hear songs 
of such character after the gloomy nature 
of so many modernist compositions. You 
know that besides the children’s songs of 
Taubert and Reinecke the Germans have no 
writers in this style. Their contemporary 
composers have little time to devote to this 
kind of work.” 


Calvé Says She’s “Too Fat” to Sing 
“Carmen” 


Boston, Oct. 18—Mme. Emma Calvé is 
afraid she is acquiring too much embon 
point to sing Carmen any longer. She is 
getting “too broad and fat,” to use her own 
words, and “to succeed in America on 
must be tall and thin.” So because “Car- 
men is young and gay and beautiful and | 
no longer look the part” the prima donna 
intends, after twenty-eight years in opera, 
to open a school to teach others more 
youthful to sing the part. 


Fall Tour in West for American String 
Quartet 


Walter R. Anderson has closed engag: 
ments for the American String Quartet at 
Wausau, Wis., October 30, and Oshkosh 
Wis., October 31 This makes a_ solid 
Western tour extending as far as Minne 
sota. Another tour through the South is 
now being booked for March and April 
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REMINGTON PUPILS IN 
SUCCESSFUL RECITALS 


Edward McNamara and Harry Marble 
Win Ovations—for Artistic Singing 








At recent recitals 
in Paterson and Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Edward 
McNamara, baritone, 
and Harry Marble, 
bass, pupils of Miss 
Cora Remington, 
whose studios in New 
York are in the Metro- 
politan Opera House 
Building, won ova- 
tions. Their singing 
displayed not only fine 
natural talents—but 
also excellent train- 
=- HARRY MARBLI 

The several critics, in commenting on these reci- 
tals, said 

‘“‘Mr. McNamara sang no less taxing an air than 
**Honor and Arms’”’ from Handel’s ‘‘Samson,”’ and the 
song, “My Love Is 
Like the Red Red 
Rose,”” and he sang 
them both with avoice 
of fine resonance and 
singularly beautiful 
quality, and also with 
a skill that many 
students who had had 
sound instruction for 
a much longer time 
mightenvy. ‘‘Honor 
and Arms’’ meant ap- 
plause and flowers no 
end for the hero of the 
evening, who bore his 
new honors modestly.”’ 


“Mr. Marble, whose fine bass voice is favorably 
known to Ridgewood, had been suffering from a 
cold, yet he was able to command a good tone and 
gave great satisfaction in all his selections. His 
progress in the study of dramatic expression was 
shown in his singing of the ‘Mefistole’’ number. 
As an encore to “‘Love, the Pedlar’’ he gave theever- 
popular “Armorer’s Song” from ‘Robin Hood” 
and repeated “‘Quand ero paggio”’ from ‘Falstaff,’’ 
in response to the applause that followed his excellent 
rendering of that whimsical song.” 


“Edward J. McNamara, the local baritone soloist, 
was heard in Wagner’s aria, ‘Evening Star,”’ from 
“Tannhauser.” is wholesome and rugged voice 
was splendidly handled and both the recitative and 
melody were well sung. As an encore he sang 
“Honor and Arms,” from Handel’s oratorio, ‘‘Sam- 
son.” This selection is suited to Mr. McNamara’s 
voice and is heard only too seldom.”’ 








EDWARD McNAMARA 


Advertisement. 





ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
IN PORTLAND FESTIVAL 


Notable Performances by the Various 
Visiting Singers Add to Success of 
Chapman Programs 


PorTLAND, Me., Oct. 18.—In the closing 
concerts of the Western Maine Festivals, 
William R. Chapman, director, the Port- 
land public witnessed a series of individual 
achievements by the visiting artists, such 
as Mme. Marie Rappold’s triumph in the 
final program, on October 16; Mme. Carrie 
sridewell’s sterling performances and the 
sensational début of Salvatore Giordano, 
the young Italian tenor. 

Mme. Bridewell was tumultuously re- 
called after each of her appearances in the 
Monday evening concert, her programmed 
numbers being the “Mignon” Gavotte and 
the “Flower Song,” from “Faust.” At the 
Tuesday matinée the popular contralto 
gave a beautiful performance of the Franz 
“Im Herbst” and Debussy’s “Mandoline.” 
She later sang Foote’s “I’m Wearing Awa’, 
Jean,” with an appealing depth of expres- 
sion; Harold’s “Child’s Prayer,’ the Chad- 
wick “Allah,” and “What’s in the Air,” by 
Eden, all of which were interpreted with 
rare artistry. Mme. Bridewell completed 
her conquest of the audience by playing her 
own accompaniment for a dainty lullaby. 

Salvatore Giordano was received by the 
Tuesday evening audience as an exception- 
ally gifted tenor, in arias from “Elisir 
d’Amore” and “Trovatore,” and “Salve 
dimora,” from “Faust,” the latter of which 
he repeated on the following evening, in 
addition to many encores. 

In the final concert Mme. Rappold sang 
an aria from “The Queen of Sheba,” in 
which she displayed a smooth /egato and 
much facility and tonal purity in the more 
brilliant passages. The soprano also con- 
tributed notably to the final scene from 
“Gioconda,” with Mme. Bridewell, Frank 
Ormsby and Harold Meek. She rose to 
her greatest emotional heightein the Grand 
Aria from “Der Freischitz.” Of her 
group of songs Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit’ 
was especially remarkable for its distince- 
tion of style. 


JOINT RECITAL IN SEATTLE 


Riccardo Martin and Rudolph Ganz Give 
Program of Distinction 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—The signal at- 
traction of the musical season thus far 
was found in the Martin-Ganz concert on 
Monday evening. The Moore Theater was 
well filled for the occasion and the visit- 
ing artists were accorded an enthusiastic 
reception. Riccardo Martin sang two 
arias, “Che gelida manina,” from “La Bo- 
heme,” and “E lucevan le stelle,” from 
“Tosca,” a group of songs including Sini- 
gaglia’s “Sereneta”; Dvorak’s “Als die alte 
Mutter,” and Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata,” 
and a group of songs in English consisting 
of Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn”; Ganz’s 
“What Is Love” and Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn.” Evenness in tone quality through- 
out his entire range, resonance and dra- 
matic fervor were significantly in evidence 
during his entire program. He pleased his 
audience mightily and was given recall 
after recall. Lima O’Brien accompanied 
Mr. Martin. 

Rudolph Ganz, whose visit to this city 
was his first, won a high place as a pianist. 
Mr. Ganz opened the program with an ad- 
mirable performance of the Schumann 
“Etudes Symphoniques.” This he _ fol- 
lowed with a Chopin group, the Prelude, 
op. 45; the Berceuse and the A Flat Polo- 
naise, and a second group which included 
two of his own works, an “Intermezzo” 
and “Bauerntanz” and closed with Liszt’s 
“Petrarca Sonette” in E Major and the 
“Rakoczy March.” His playing was sane, 
musicianly and poetical, and in his own 
compositions he showed a rare creative 
talent. Mr. Ganz came in for a full share 
of the applause, giving encores after each 
group. 3 P. 


Marguerite Lemon Returns 
Marguerite Lemon, the American prima 
donna, who has been singing in opera in 
Italy and Germany, arrived in New York 
on the St. Paul on October 17. She will 
make a concert tour after a visit to her 
home in Indianapolis. 
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HEINRICH 


HENSE 


Celebrated Wagnerian 
TENOR 





Heinrich Hensel has sung this Summer at 
Covent Garden in London, and at the Festivals 
in Frankfurt, Budapest, Brussels, Nurnberg, 
Prag, Cologne, Hanover, Bayreuth and Ham- 
burg, with enormous success. 


Some of the Opinions of the Hamburg Critics 


Hamburger Nachrichten: Among the artists Mr. Hensel deserves the first 
mention and his Lohengrin was a most agreeable surprise. His glorious 
voice, his great and seemingly inborn art, his artistic earnestness and his de- 
cided histrionic talent place his Lohengrin far above all others. It was full 


of sentiment and beauty 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt: Heinrich Hensel sang the Lohengrin, winning 
a brilliant triumph. The vocal performance was convincing through the 
warmth and beauty of his voice and not less interesting was his histrionic 
impersonation. Mr. Hensel understood Lohengrin just as Wagner wanted 
him to be understood 

Hamburger Neueste Nachrichten: Heinrich Hensel can be called without 
doubt THE Lohengrin 


onic ability and exceedingly beautiful tonal qualities 


His performance was a wonderful blend of histri 


Mr. Hensel will appear at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in December, 1912 
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“BRUNNHILDE” MORENA AND MISBEHAVING “GRANE”’ 








Berta Morena, the Noted Soprano, in One of Her Wagnerian Impersonations, That 
of “Briinnhilde” 





ERTA MORENA, the noted Wag- 
nerian soprano, who is known to the 
New York public chiefly through her in- 
terpretation of the role of Sieglinde and 
Elizabeth, proved during the past Summer 
that she is equally noteworthy as Briinn- 
hilde and Isolde. At the Wagner Festival 
in Munich the German public had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing Miss Morena’s splen- 
did Jsolde. The soprano’s Briinnhilde 
proved to be the central figure of the 
“Ring” performances. 

Miss Morena sang at a number of festi- 
vals during the Summer, and won special 
recognition at the festival of Buda Pesth, 
although one of the performances was 
somewhat marred by an accident which 
might have become serious. It happened 
that Grane, the horse in “G6tterdammer- 


essarily, the much-alive Gunther rolled off 
the stage and finished behind the scenes 
amid the laughter of the audience. 





SEATTLE SYMPHONY ASSURED 
Spargur’s Return Starts Reorganization 
of Philharmonic Body 


WasHu., Oct. 5—The return of 
John M. Spargur last week practically as- 
sures this city a symphony orchestra. Mr. 
Spargur has set to work and in a short 
while will have 
make. The task of reorganizing the Seattle 
Philharmonic far easier for Mr. 
Spargur than was the organizing of it last 


SEATTLE, 


a definite announcement to 


will be 


ung,” became excited and executed a few Fall, for so thoroughly did Mr. Spargur 
lapis with all four feet which landed show his capabilities last Winter that his 
him across the footlights, so that he was 

hanging half in the orchestra, with Miss ‘SUPport 1s certain. During the Summer 
Morena tugging desperately at his head Mr. Spargur conducted 196 concerts of 
and singing all the while a most difficult the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
part of the score. won praise for his abilities as a conductor 

This near-tragic accident had its comic and program-maker. 

ending when Grane, in his furious kicking, The song recital of Rosamonde Chetam 
struck the body of the artist singing the on Tuesday evening brought out a large 
part of Gunther, who had been killed just crowd. Mrs. Chetam is a Seattle singer 


and was supposed to lie who has spent the past five years in study 
As soon as he felt in New York. The program was a worthy 
jarred unnec- one in the point of variety of style and 


before by Hagen, 
lifeless on the stage. 


that his anatomy was being 
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Three Distinguished Artists 
EDMOND WARNERY, WILLY 
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contrast. She gave two arias, “Connais-tu 
le Pays,” ead “Mignon” and “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” and eleven songs 


including Frank Hastings’s 
“The Red, Red Rose’; Mary Carr Moore’s 
“The Trysts”; Thayer’s “My Laddie”; a 
Bohemian cradle song by Kurt Schindler; 
Henry Hadley’s “Rose Time”; Campbell- 
Tipton’s “The Spirit Flower’; Hue’s “J'ai 
Pleuré en Réve”’; Weckerlin’s “Dormez- 
Vous’; Massenet’s “Elégie”’; the Strauss 
“Zueignung” and Hildach’s “Lenz.” The 
program afforded Mrs. Chetam abundant 
opportunities for displaying every depart- 
ment of her art, and her work as a whole 


in two groups, 


was entirely successful. Assisting Mrs. 
Chetam was Silvio Risagari, the Italian 
pianist, who played artistically Schutt's 
Carnival Mignon” and a group consist- 
ing of Rubinstein’s G Minor Barcarolle; 
Poldini’s “March Mignon”; and_ the 
Chopin F Sharp Major Impromptu. 


Romayne Hunkins accompanied Mrs. 
Chetam. 

On Friday Clarence Eddy was heard in 
an organ recital, assisted by Mrs. Eddy. 
The city was able to offer an excellent 
organ, for the instrument installed inthe 
New Plymouth Church is at least on a 
par with anything in the Pacific North- 
west. Mr. Eddy’s program consisted of 
Clerambault’s Prelude in D Minor, Dem 
arest’s “Canzonetta,” Edward F. Johnson’s 
“Evening,” Bach’s Toccata in F Major, 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Kamennoi-Ostrow,”  Fred- 
erick Maxon’s Romance and Mr. Eddy’s 
own Prelude and Fugue on “Old Htin 
dred,” also Dudley Buck’s arrangement of 
the “William Tell” Overture. Mrs. Eddy 
sang a Tschaikowsky aria and songs by 
George W. Chadwick, Oley Speaks, Ho 
mer Bartlett, and a German group, dis 
playing a contralto of much charm and 
beauty. ae 


Althouse a Colgate University 


Recitalist 

HAMILTON, N. Y.., 
house, tenor of the 
Company, accompanied by 
ton, was the first 
course at Colgate 


Paul 


Oct. 14.—Paul Alt 
Metropolitan Opera 
Helen Wolver- 

artist of the concert 
University to appear in 


recital here this season. Mr. Althouse sang 
an aria from “Bohéme,” a group of eight 
songs in English, the Romanza _ from 


“Gioconda,” five German songs and an aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “Africaine.” Mr. Alt- 
house was in excellent voice and proved to 
singer of exceptional abilities. His 
tones were resonant and incisive and 
were taken with remarkable ease. His 
voice is even throughout all registers. 
Though he was most successful in his 
arias, he showed a talent for lieder singing 


be a 


high 





which made his German songs most inter- 


esting. His enunciation was clear and his 
English songs were grateful to his audi 
ence. 
The Care of the Piano 
Mrs. E. M. asks the New York Evening 


Telegram how to remove yellow . stains 
from piano keys and also wants the name 
of a good polish for the piano. The stains 
should be removed with oxalic acid, replies 
the Telegram. The keys may be kept free 
from stains by rubbing them with a soft 
piece of cloth wet with alcohol. Expose 
the keys to the sunshine on bright sunny 
days to bleach them. 

A careful inquiry by 
from the largest factories in this country 
discloses the fact that there is no better 
means of cleaning a polished piano than 
simply to wash it in lukewarm water, dry- 
ing each part perfectly by rubbing briskly 
as fdst as it is washed. This method is as 
safe as it is simple. It leaves the polish 
absolutely uninjured. 


a dealer in pianos 


Lund’s Second 
Season 


Charlotte American 


Mme. Charlotte 
now beginning her second concert 
in America and who already has tours of 
the South and the Pacific coast booked, 
has appeared recently in several recitals. 
During the first part of October she sang 
in Philadelphia and Washington, D. C., at 
private musicales, and gave a recital in 
Oswego, N. Y. Her other October dates 
include a recital in Schenectady, a private 


who is 


season 


Lund, soprano, 


musicale in Albany and a recital at Upper 
Montclair, N. J, 
Abraham Morris, a St. Louis, Mo., boy, 


prize winner at the Brussels Con 


this Summer. 


was a 
servatoire 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





HE house of G. Schirmer is again de- 
voting much of its interest to the pub- 
lication of operatic scores. Two works in 
the field of comic opera* that saw their 
first performance last week are Rudolf 


Friml’s “The Firefly’ and Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “The Dove of Peace.” These have 
just appeared from the Schirmer press. 
Mr. Friml’s score contains many delight- 
ful numbers, but it is not within the 
province of this column to comment on 
the quality of the music from a reading of 
the piano score. Both Mr. Friml’s and 
Mr. Damrosch’s scores are the work of 
serious musicians, and with the capable 
casts which have been chosen for them, 
with Emma Trentini in the Frim! opera 
and Henriette Wakefield in the Damrosch 
opera, they should meet with considerable 
success. dl 
A word-of commendation is due one of 
New York’s ablest theorists and composers, 
A. W. Lilienthal, who has made the piano 
reduction of “The Dove of Peace.” Mr. 
Lilienthal has endeavored to make the score 
as simple of execution as possible and yet 
bring in, as it were, as much of the instru- 
mentation as possible. He has done his 
work in a masterly manner and deserves 
much credit for his labor. A. W. K. 


*“THe Frrerty.”” A Comedy Opera in Three 
Acts. Book: and Lyrics by Otto MHauerbach. 
Music by Rudolf Friml. Vocal Score, Price 
$2.00 net. 

“THe Dove or Peace.” A Comic Opera in 
Three Acts. Words and Lyrics by Wallace Irwin. 
Music by Walter Damrosch. Vocal Score, Price 
$2.00 net. Published by G. Schirmer, N. Y. 


* *k * 





EW short violin compositions published 
in this country during the last few 
years. have gained a more widespread, de- 
cisive and deserved popularity than A. 
Walter Kramer’s old English dance, “In 
Elizabethan Days,.’+ which Kathleen Par- 
low exploited so successfully last sea- 
son. The composer has now made the 
charming piece available for pianists and 
a ‘cello transcription has also been made 
by the eminent ’cellist, Joseph Gotsch. It 
loses none of its delicate grace and beauty 
in its new versions. The piano arrange- 
ment is well made and thoroughly play- 
able. A few trifling changes have been 
made in the process of transcription. The 
‘cello version, entirely idiomatic, should be 
widely welcomed by ’cellists for the litera- 
ture of their instrument is none too well 
supplied with pieces of similar character 
and pre-eminent musical excellence. 
F.. P. 
*“In FEvLtzABETHAN Days.”’ Old English Dance. 
For the Piano. By A. Walter Kramer, on. 32, No. 
2. Price 60 cents. Transcribed for the Violoncello 
by Joseph Gotsch. Price 75 cents. Published by 
Carl Fischer, New York. 
* *  * 
O win svccess as a soloist and still de- 
vote sufficient time to original com- 
position is something that few of our 


leading musicians can accomplish. The 
violinist, 
pear before American audiences in concert 
and recital again this season, has distin 
guished himself in both fields, however. 

The choral compositions, “Through the 
Lonely Halls of the Night” and “Oh! 
Weep for Those Who Wept by Babel’s 
Stream.” the first for male voices, a ca- 
bella, the second for mixed voices with 
orchestral accompaniment, published in 
niano reduction, are both works of strong 
individual color. Mr. Hartmann’s part 
writing is firm, closely knit and musicianlv 
in every detail. It is. to be sure, free and 
modern, but it has the merit of having a 
reason for its modernity. 

There is also an arrangement of Rubin 
stein’s “Good Night,” set for chorus of 
male voices, which shows Mr. Hartmann 
an able arranger and quite at home in the 
field of writing effectively for male chorus 

Fight songs for solo voice, with piano 


Arthur Hartmann,t++ who will ap- 





+#Part Sones by Arthur Hartmann. “Through 
the Lonely Halls of Night.”” For Chorus of Male 
Voices. “Oh! Weep for Those That Went by 
Rabel’s Stream.”? For Chorus of Mixed Voices. 
Price 15 cents each. *‘Good Night.”’ Part song for 
Male Voices. By Anton Rubinstein. Arranged by 
Arthur Hartmann. Price 20 cents. 

Soto Soncss by Arthur Hartmann “Two To 
gether,”” “A Slumber Song,” “Ballade,” Requi- 
em,” “A Fragment,” “IT Loved a Lass.” Price 60 
cents each. “In a Gondola.” Price 75 cents. “A 
Child’s Grace.” Price 50 cents. All published bv 
the Gamble Hinged Music Company, Chicago, III. 


accompaniment, also appear from. the 
press of the Gamble-Hinged Music Com- 
pany in Chicago. These are a setting of 
Walt Whitman’s “Two Together,” “A 
Slumber Song,” “Ballade” to a Davenport 
poem, a splendid setting of Stevenson’s 
superb “Requiem,” “A Child’s Grace” to a 
Herrick verse, “A Fragment” to an imag- 
inative bit by Richard Le Gallienne, “I 
Loved a Lass” to an Elizabethan conceit 
and a setting of Browning's “In a Gon- 
dola.” 

It would indeed be a difficult thing to 


decide which of the eight songs is the 


finest, for Mr. Hartmann has made his 
standard very high, and what is more has 
kept it so in all these compositions, The 
influence of modern France, as we know 
it in music, is felt throughout these songs, 
but it does not seem to be a pose, as Mr. 
Hartmann expresses his ideas consistently 
in this style. The tender grace of “I Loved 
a Lass” 
the music which has been conceived for 
the “Requiem” is surcharged with. emo- 
tional power and poignant dramatic feel- 
ing. The “A Fragment” has much in it 
to call forth praise, both from the stand- 
point of what is worth while in the singer’s 
and the musician’s opinion. There is a 
certain sense of the artistic in it that 
shows its composer to be at once a mu- 
sician of taste and an appreciator of poetic 
values. 

“A Child’s Grace” is a lovely song, de- 
spite the harmonies of the “Magic Fire” 
music which occur in it. The “Ballade” 
calls for especial mention. It is a song 
that should be examined by all baritones 
who enjoy doing the big, virile songs of 
our present-day civilization. To the pres- 
ent reviewer it strikes a note akin to that 
sounded by Henry F. Gilbert in his thrill- 
ing “Pirate Song.” which David Bispham 
has made so familiar. It is perhaps brutal; 
but why not, when the poem requires it? 
It is perhaps a trifle realistic, but with 
good reason. It has individuality, force 
and melodic and harmonic ideas, well and 
dramatically expressed, and when well 
sung it cannot fail to make a profound 
impression. “A Slumber Song” has a 
gentle charm and adroitly managed har- 
monic turns and “Two Together” is filled 
with passion and the fire of human 
longing. 

Mr. Hartmann must indeed be congrat- 
ulated on these exceptional songs. They 
are “tone-poem songs,” to be sure, and of 
a type which only the unusual develop- 
ment of music in the last decade could 
call forth. The manner, however, in which 
Mr. Hartmann handles his idiom, his mas- 
terly writing for his medium of expres- 
sion, his command of interesting harmonic 
effects, hitherto unexploited on the piano 
keyboard, makes one feel that he will 
do something that will go down to poster- 
ity. Surely, the talent that can produce a 
set of songs of this type may rightfully 
enlist itself in the candidacy for the com- 
position of the great American music- 
drama, when the time arrives for its 
creation, 

It is pleasant to note that five of the 
above-mentioned songs have been sung by 
the American baritone, Charles W. Clark 
on his recital programs. and during the 
coming season will be heard from such 
celebrated singers as Mme. Schumann 
Heink, Bonci, George Hamlin, Jane Os- 
borne-Hannah, Oscar Seasle and Reinhold 


Von Warlich. A. W. K. 


Seat Sale for “Dove of Peace” 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16.—Walter Dam- 
rosch announced to-day that when his 
comic opera, “The Dove of Peace,” is pre- 
sented in New York one November 4 sea- 
son seat holders of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be given first choice 
of seats and that Metropolitan Opera 
House subscribers will then be given the 
preference before the sale of seats is 
opened to the yeneret public 


Bonci Binienn First Records 


\lessandro Bonci, the tenor, made _ six 
records last week, the first phonographic 
records he has made in the United States. 
The records included selections from 
“Martha,” “Bohéme” and other operas, and 
the tenor receives $100,000 in full pay- 
ment therefor. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Berliners Flock to Fuerstenwalde for First Weingartner Concert 
—Teresa Carrefo and Wilhelm Bachaus to Give Joint Re- 
citals in England—Debussy Pleads for Preservation of the 
Mysterious in Music and Deplores Beethoven’s Lack of 
Taste—How Moriz Rosenthal Befuddled Two Birmingham 
Reporters 














ROOF of the hold Felix Weingartner 
maintains on the affections of the Ber- 
lin music public was provided last week 
when the first of the series of symphony 
concerts he has arranged to give at Fuirs- 
tenwalde on the Spree drew a crowd of 
Berliners that left no available place in the 
auditorium unsold. Fiirstenwalde is a 
trifle more than 1834 miles distant from the 
German capital—the radius of musical exile 
prescribed by the popular conductor for 
five years by the courts. ‘The symphony 
series will embrace a complete Beethoven 
cycle, the subscription tickets sold provid- 
ing for the railway transportation. The 
opening program was made up of the first 
three symphonies and the cable reports that 
the enthusiasm aroused was “unprece- 
dented.” 

Negotiations long pending have resulted 
in an agreement whereby a representative 
company from the Hamburg Municipal 
Opera will migrate to Buenos Ayres next 
Spring for a three months’ engagement. 
Weingartner will be the conductor-in-chief, 


Paris Opéra, there to remain until she sails 
for these shores once more. At the Opéra 
she is singing Salomé and Thais and she 
will also have the name part in the revival 
of Henri Feévrier’s “Monna Vanna.” 

The Athanaél to her Thais is her partner 
of old Manhattan and more recent Chicago- 





while the singers will include Edyth 
Walker, Lucille Marcel, Ottilie Metzger 
and, probably, Heinrich Hensel. As the 


engagement is for the Colon Theater Wein- 

gartner will officiate at the desk at which 

Arturo Toscanini has spent this Summer 
and Autumn. 

*k * * 

NE of the most imposing of the many 

imposing combinations the new sea- 

son will have produced in England will be 

a two-piano team that is to give a number 


of concerts in the English Provinces. 


Teresa Carrefio and Wilhelm Bachaus are 
to join forces for this purpose next month, 
thus providing what will probably be the 
most noteworthy experiment in ensemble 
pianofore playing since the days when Car- 
reno and Eugen d’Aibert used to give con- 
certs together. Since then the great 
Venezuelan artist has appeared occasionally 
in programs of a similar nature with her 
daughter, Teresita, who at present is devot- 
ing her energies more especially to com- 
position. 


Hlowever much opinions may differ regarding 


it must nevertheless be admitted that he 
has devoted 
many of these at the 

officer of the 


himself with ardor to the works of 


various concerts which he 


made an Legion of Honor. His 


this season. 


occupies 
musicians ol past 
has organized and 


opera ‘“‘lervaal”’ is to be 


hearing, ventures to hope that London, 
“strangely behindhand in these matters,” 
as it is, may hope to hear this latest “child 
pianist” before he grows out of knicker- 
bockers. 

Another Birmingham “critic,” writing of 
the same concert, made the statement that 
“a certain Mr. Rosenthal, as piccolo-soioist, 
made a great success in the Liszt Concerto.” 
[s it possible that this extraordinary person 
was the “demure little Polish pianist” of 


the other scribe’s discovering? It is clearly 


“ 


up to “a certain Mr. Rosenthal” who is to 
return to America for a tour next season 
to explain whether he is the gentleman who 
played Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in E 
flat on the piccolo at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival and also whether he has gone back to 
knickerbockers since he was last “in our 
midst,” as our English friends like to locate 
their guests. 

For a long time 
been seeking a 


Rosenthal has 
pianotorte 


Moriz 


representative 





—From Musica. 


Vincent d’Indy, Celebrated French Composer 


Vincent d’ 


artistic significance of Indy’s works 


well-defined place in modern French music. He 


generations and has resurrected 


directed. D'Indy was recently 


revived at the Paris Opéra 





As has truthfully been said, perform- 
ances on two pianos are not always ex- 
hilarating, inasmuch as the playing of two 
artists of pronounced personalities rarely 
effects a satisfactory chemical mixture. It 


Philadelphia days, Maurice Renaud. Fur- 
ther confirmation of the glad tidings that, 
though temporarily lost to us, he has re 
considered his determination to retire and 


should be uncommonly yg tore how- will remain on the stage, instead, is found 
ever, to hear this ww : a a in the announcement that Renaud will ap- 
Liszt’s “Concerto Pathetique” will be the pear also as Beckmesser in “Die Meister- 


big number on the program, which doubt- 
will contain likewise the Sinding 
composition Carrefio once 


singer,” Wolfram in “Tannhauser,” as [tigo- 
less letto and as Mephistofele in “The Damna- 


Variations, a 


; Resi tion of Faust” at the Opéra during the 
played at a concert given by the Berlin seaeen. 
Medical Association with Dr. Pollak, a ‘as 


prominent Berlin oculist, as a graceful cour- 
tesy to one of its members who had long 
been an occasional pupil of hers. Calling 
attention to the remarkable difference in 
style of the two pianists concerned in this 
new arrangement a London critic observes 
that Carrefio’s “great, broad style is in ab- 
solute contrast to the brilliant, coruscating, 
glittering Saueresque method of her com- 


*EARFUL and wonderful are the 
achievements of the occasional pro- 
vincial music critic, and his ways pass all 


Witness the unmasking of 
Sir- 


understanding. 
a prodigy of prodigies at the recent 
preliminary an- 


mingham Festival, the 


nouncements of which, however, were sin- 


rade.” isterly silent concerning him. Less strange, 
x * * considering the nature of the find, is the 

ROM the Opéra Comique, where her fact that the honor of discovering him be- 
temporary return to the Carré fold longs undividedly to one only among the 


critics of the English Midland town. This 
was the unnamed critic’s report after one 
of the miscellaneous concerts: 

“Child Pianist. M. Moriz Rosenthal, 
the soloist at to-night’s concert, played in 


Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E Flat. The 

M RR y demure little Polish pianist’s performance 

of this scintillating music, though well 

Ss h \ ' B ' c t known, remains ever a source of wonder. 
cnooi oO e anto 


It is irresistible and intoxicating.” 
A London reviewer, congratulating the 
For four years the only assistant of the late 
Cc. B. Lamperti 
BERLIN, 


gave Paris a new Tosca to talk about and 
where she galvanized Violetta into new life, 
Mary Garden has passed this month to the 





upon giving the “demure little Pole” a 


authorities of the Birmingham Festival 
MOTZSTRASSE 53 





work of British origin to add to his réper- 
toire by way of showing his appreciation of 
the cordiality towards him of the public 
and musicians of England. At last he has 
found a concerto worthy of a place in his 
list, one composed for him in particular by 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, the com 
poser’s second work in this frame for the 
piano. After hearing a private perform- 
ance of it with orchestra the other day 
Rosenthal pronounced the work “very 
clever and musically interesting.” The sec- 
ond movement he finds “romantic in spirit” 
and the third “buoyant and full of life.” 
London expects to hear him play the nov- 
elty during his next visit to [England in 
\pril and May of next year. 


* * * 
| S it possible that the members of the 
musical 


profession ruin the civilized 


countries, and that the complaint is sent to 
the wrong address when it accuses the pub- 
lic of loving only light or even bad music? 
The Claude 
who proceeds that, 
speaking, there is neither light nor heavy 
music, that every music has to find its right 
to existence in itself, whether it borrow its 
rhythm from a waltz or a symphony, and 
that it is the specialists who arbitrarily de- 
clare certain kinds of music to be more mu- 
sical than others. 

“Nevertheless,” avers the composer of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” “it will always be 
true that a waltz, even in a café chantant, 


question is put by Debussy, 


to explain accurately 


may contain more true music than a sym- 
phony with official stamp and seal. The 
cause of the public’s bad taste can be found 
much more readily. First of all, it should 
not be said that the cause lies in a greater 
or lesser education of the people. A _ peo- 
ple is not educated. It is ‘conquered by 
force. It is made to bow down to beauty 
as the wind makes the stalks in the -fields 
bow down to earth. It may at times revolt 
and grumble on its way home—the success 
has been attained in spite of it. No; what 
engenders bad taste is mediocrity—that 
music which falsely -adopts the name of 
great music and the lie of which is sup- 
ported by all the blast of trumpets of ré- 
clame.” 

Debussy, in the article quoted from, 
which is reprinted in the Monthly Musical 
Record, is arguing that the sense for the 
mysterious is gradually disappearing in 
these days in consequence of the irrepressi- 
ble desire to prove everything, to explain 
everything ; yet there is something that will 
always remain mysterious—and that is 
Taste. Quoting the words of Lucretius, 
“IT would rather have taste than genius,” 
he notes that Beetlioven was one of those 
men whose genius was an absolute cer- 
tainty, but who, nevertheless, had not taste. 

“To make this assertion is, of course, to 
expose oneself to the anathema of all his 
devotees. But it is impossible not to ob- 
serve that Beethoven in pursuit of a fault- 
less form was often led to neglect the con- 
tents. In his works it may frequently be 
seen how the intense graduating of a period 
ends with a noisy dissolution into a sooth- 
ing banality. It is not the intention here to 
diminish the fame of Beethoven. In such 
cases it is only a malicious trick of the 
fairy Good Taste, who had not been in- 
vited to the christening. However, where 
Mozart is concerned this same fairy never 
fails to make her appearance. Mozart’ 
never falls into the error with which we 
here reproach Beethoven, for in addition 
to his wonderful gifts he has the precious 
instinct of choice in his thoughts. 

“Genius can certainly do without taste, 
but it may be permitted us to deplore the 
fact when it is lacking. Anyway, it is easy 
to place the genius of taste which was pe- 
culiar to Mozart in opposition to the sin- 
ister genius without taste of Beethoven, 
since it is possible to satisfy one’s insatiable 
desire for classification just through this 
peculiarity which is existent in Mozart and 
non-existent in Beethoven. How else 
would discussion be possible? 

“Let us give a moment to the worth of 
Johann Sebastian Bach—the charitable god 
to whom all musicians should offer a prayer 
before they sit down to their work, that he 
may save them from ‘sin’ and guard them 
from mediocrity—that colossal work which 
we do not thoroughly know yet, and in 
which can be found all music, from a 
capricious rhapsody to those wonderful re 





ligious effusions which have never been 
surpassed, It will be in vain to look for 
an error in taste in Bach, either in the 


‘Preludes,’ where the surest fantasy plays 
without effort with the rules of the strict 
seiting, or in the ‘Passions,’ the beauty of 
which has the austere quality of a majestic 
forest. 

“There were—there are still, in spite of 


all the destruction which civilization has 
wrought—peoples and tribes who have 
learned music no one knows how. * * 7 


A rather ugly Kuropean feeling prevents us 
from appreciating it. We treat this art as 
bizarre or barbaric. That saves us the 
trouble of understanding it, and we re 
serve our prejudices for our own music. 
Notwithstanding, the Japanese music ob- 
serves a counterpoint that is found again 
in similar manner in the Masses of Pales 
trina and Orlando di * * * The 
Anamese present a sort of embryonic lyric 
drama with the most elementary means 
There it is enough to have a small clarinet 
and a tom-tom to depict the situation. * * * 
And there is no sign of bad taste.” 

Then, urging that the mysterious ele- 
ment of Taste must be regarded as the 
savior for the preservation of beauty in 
the future, the great French impressionist 
proceeds to the axiom, the beauty of a 
work of art cannot exist without mystery 
“Let us preserve this particular charm of 
music at any cost. By the very nature of 
its art, music is more sensitive to this than 
any other form of art, for everything in it 
is mystery. We know nothing about its 
beginning. Savants claim that man sang 
before he spoke—that song existed before 


Lassus 


[Continued on page 30] 
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bumped into a little man, started to apolo- 
gize, when, lo and behold, I was face to 
face with Jacques Coini, the “Wizard of 
Opera,” -as he is known wherever grand 
opera is given. I had pictured him miles 
and miles away, in fact, to be frank, since 
the sad closing of the London Opera House 
I had often wondered where he had gone. 

Taking him by the arm | led him to the 
Waldorf Hotel hard by and showed him the 
story appearing in the last issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA to hand, saying that he had 
been invited to act as stage manager .at 
San Francisco’s new opera house. 

“Now you have asked me something I 
can’t answer, at all events just at present,” 
said Mr. Coini, “the matter is still in abey- 
ance and nothing is definitely settled, but 
I may be able to tell you something a little 
later on. Ask me something easier.” I 


-asked him what he thought of Oscar Ham- 


merstein’s latest operatic plans, namely, the 
proposed chain of opera houses through- 
out America. 

“T think it is the finest and largest propo- 
sition Mr. Hammerstein has ever evolved 
and he has done some wonderful things 
operatically. It is a stupendous thing for 
one man to carry out, but given the neces- 
sary financial support, the one man to do it 
is Oscar Hammerstein. I do not doubt for 
one moment that the venture will be a 
success. America wants more opera badly, 
and there is no country in the world to- 
day where it is more appreciated. In the 
majority of the cities where Mr. Hammer- 
stein proposes to erect his opera houses the 
general public has practically never had the 
opportunity of hearing grand opera and it 


people.” 

We then drifted back to talking of the 
London Opera House and Mr, Coini spoke 
with some emotion of having recently 
walked through the empty theater, which 
less than a year ago had promised so well. 
It is well known that this “Wizard of 
Opera” worked like a slave during his 
connection with the venture, oftentimes 
spending eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four in the theater. One cannot remem- 
ber the wonderful spectacle of “Quo 
Vadis” on the opening night of the London 
Opera House without feeling the deep- 
est admiration for Coini’s genius as a stage 
manager. 

Mr. Coini was enthusiastic with regard 
to the press in London. “I never knew one 
of the press representatives personally,” he 
explained, “but I cannot tell you how 
thankful I am for their encouragement. 

“T should be obliged if you would cor- 
rect a statement you made in the issue of 
MusicaL America of September 21,” added 
Mr. Coini. “I am not a director of Miss 
Florence von Etlinger’s Academy of 
Opera. The contract was all ready for me 
to sign, but I could not see my way to 
bind myself for any definite period and 
consequently nothing was done. I have, 
however, a certain arrangement with Miss 
Etlinger whereby she will send any of her 
pupils to me who require coaching for 
grand opera. I have already discovered 
one or two brilliant singers who, I am cer- 
tain, will one day astonish the musical 
world.” 

As at present arranged, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coini are staying in London until Christ- 
mas. Antony M. STERN. 





STOCK IN PITTSBURGH. 


Thomas Orchestra Conductor Provides 
Splendid Programs 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 14.—The Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra was last week’s 
musical attraction at the Pittsbureh Ex- 
position and played to appreciative crowds. 
Frederick Stock presented exceptionally 
good programs, the one of the opening 
night being especially enjoyable. The num- 
ber included the “Tannhauser” March, the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor’ Overture, the 
Largo from the “New World” Symphony, 
the Strauss waltz, “Tales from Vienna 
Woods,” Nicode’s “Tarentelle,” “Carniyal” 
Overture, by Glazounow, Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 12, and Delibes’s Finale 
from the “Sylvia” Ballet. 

Charles Heinroth gave his first organ re- 
citals last week at Carnegie Music Hall and 
as usual played before capacity audiences. 
The opening concert was the one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventeenth recital 
since the great organ was installed. 

The Wilkinsburg Choral Society, of 
sixty voices, Charles N. Boyd director, 
gave a concert last week in Wilkinsburg. 
Among the most appreciated numbers were 


“The Bridal Chorus,” from “The Rose 
Maiden,” Elgar’s “My Love Dwelt in 
Northern Land” and Handel’s “The Heav- 
ens Are Telling.” The notable array of 
Pittsburgh soloists included Ernest Gam- 
ble, basso, and Verna Page, violinist. Mr. 
Gamble was in splendid voice, his “Land 


of Hope and Glory,” by Elgar, being par- 
ticularly pleasing. Miss Page excelled in 
a Barcarolle and Pizzicato from “Sylvia” 
and the Gavotte from “Mignon.” E.C.S. 


Seventy Concerts for Pasmore Trio 

season has been 
Trio by its Chi- 
Culbertson. The 


An exceedingly long 
booked for the Pasmore 
cago manager, Harry 
success of these three young women has 
seldom been equalled by similar chamber 
music organizations, and when one considers 
that they have played together constantly 
since early childhood, the perfection of 
their ensemble is more readily understood. 
Among the engagements booked for the 
trio are found the Atlanta Musical Asso- 
ciation, Birmingham Festival Committee, 
Sacramento Saturday Club, Los Angeles 
Friday Morning Club, San Francisco Lor- 
ing Club, five concerts at Pomona College, 
the State Universities of Illinois, Califor- 
nia, Ohio, Oregon, Idaho, Mississippi and 
Washington, Judson College, Shorter Col- 


lege and other schools, clubs and local 


AMERICAN SONG PROGRAM. 


Second Irving Place Concert Features 
Native Composers 


The second popular Sunday afternoon 
concert at the Irving Place Theater, New 
York, was given last Sunday with an in- 
creased attendance. While the printed pro- 
gram described the musical offerings as 
“German-American,” the concert was 
chiefly made up of the works of American 
song composers. John W. Nichols, the 
popular tenor, contributed three of these 
in Schneider’s “Flower Rain,’ Harriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song” and “The Years at 
the Spring,’ ” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. The 
tenor’s delivery of these was so satisfying 
that he was compelled to give an encore, 
in lighter vein. Mr. Nichols also appeared 
pleasingly with Maud Gaudreaux, soprano, 
in a setting of “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass.” Of the soprano’s individual num- 
bers, she was happiest in her presentation 
of the old English song, “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air.” 

Ethel Fitch Muir displayed a 
contralto in two groups of songs, 


mellow 
includ- 


ing “The Sacred Fire,” by Alexander Rus- 
sell, and Emil Breitenfeld’s “Sacrifice,” 
singing as an added number Franklin 


Riker’s “Hi, Li'l Feller.” Hendrika 
Troostwyk, the young violinist, offered an 
appealing selection in “Springtime,” a rip- 
pling serenade, composed by her mother, 
Erna Troostwyk. Arthur Mayer, baritone, 
called forth a demand for an encore after 
his singing of “Morning,” by Oley Speaks, 
as well as at the conclusion of Ch: idwick’s 
“Bedouin Love Song.” Herman Spielter 
appeared as the accompanist for many of 
the artists, and as the composer of an en- 
core sung by Miss Gaudreaux 





Berlin Not to Hear Strauss’s “Ariadne” 
Until Next Spring 


Bertin, Oct. 3.—Although Richard 
Strauss is a bit in disfavor with the Kaiser, 
whose terms—incidentally those of the 
King of Saxony also—for the initial pro- 
duction of “Ariadne auf Naxos” were re- 
jected in favor of the more tempting ones 
offered by the King of Wurtemberg, Ber- 
lin is not to be altogether deprived of a 
glimpse of the master’s latest product. Re- 
hearsals are already being held under the 
direction of Kanellmeister Blech, of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, who will most prob- 
ably direct the first performance in the 
Kaiser's Opera House next April. But 
even little Coburg can point at the capital 
her finger of derision, for she is to have a 
production of the work in the latter part 
of November. O. P, J. 
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Lucille Stevenson and F. Wight Neu- 
mann Photographed at the Paris Home 


of the American Baritone, Charles W. 
Clark 
Cuicaco, Oct. 21.—Lucille Stevenson, 


who toured extensively with the Mimnie- 
apolis Orchestra last season, and who is 
now in Paris with Charles W. Clark, has 
recently been joined by one of her former 
pupils, Lora Withers, a soprano from Lex- 
ington, Ill, who was also a church soloist 
in Chicago. The accompanying snapshot 
showine Miss Stevenson and F. Wight 
Neumann, the Chicago impresario, was re- 
cently taken at the home of Mr. Clark dur- 
ing Mr. Neumann’s annual European jaunt. 
Miss Stevenson will return to America to 
resume her professional activities this sea- 
son, 





Dr. Jordan Writes Songs for Althouse 
and Margaret Keyes 


Oct. 10—The Arion Club, 

and the Narragansett Choral 
Society, of Peace Dale, both under the 
direction of Dr. Jules Jordan, began their 
rehearsals for the season this week. The 
Arion Club will give for its first concert 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and at Peace Dale 
will be given Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” 
and part songs by Tschaikowsky, Bantock, 
Vogt and others. Three new songs by 
Dr. Jordan have just been published by 
J. L. Seddon, Providence. They are en- 
titled “Here on the Brae,” “I Heard Ye 
Singin’” and “All in All.” The first two 
are Scotch, dainty, simple and of easy 
range. “All in All” is a fine setting of a 
rhapsodic poem. It is written for tenor 
voice with orchestra, although it may be 
effectively sung by a soprano. All are 
notably singable. They were written for 
Margaret Keyes and Paul Althouse, by 
whom they are being sung. Mr. Althouse 
will sing “All in All” and “Here on the 
Brae” at three of his recitals this month. 


G. F. H. 


PROVIDENCE, 
of this city, 


Beatrice Fine Wins Approval of Coast 
Musical Society 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 15.—The Pacific Mu- 

sical Society presented to its members at 


its first concert of the season Beatrice 
Fine, soprano, and George Stewart Mc- 
Manus, pianist. Mr. Fine’s reception was 


Besides her opening number, 
from “Tannhauser, 


most cordial. 
“Dich Theure Halle,” 


she gave two groups of songs. Her voice 
proved to be particularly adapted to the 
delicacy of the French songs, and it is 
especially pleasing for its fine lyric quality. 
Uda W aldrop played the A eg a 
for the singer. Mr. McManus proved < 
brilliant performer by his playing of com- 
positions of Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
3rahms. 

n. S. 


MONTREAL GIVES WARM 
WELCOME TO NORDICA 


Great Demonstration for Prima Donna 
in Canadian City—Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s Impressive Début 

MontTREAL, Oct. 14.—The reappearance 
of Mme. Nordica, after an absence of sev- 
eral years, was made the occasion of a 
great demonstration in her honor. The 
Princess Theater is not usually available 
for evening concerts; but the “Bunty Pulls 
the Strings” Company, which was booked 
for the week, was put off for a night in 
order that the popular American prima 
donna might renew her acquaintance with 
old friends on Monday. 

And how glad the old friends were to 
see her again was evident from the storm 
of applause which greeted her when she 
emerged from the wings for her first 
number. The program was long and fairly 
exacting, consisting of two songs by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “When Cher- 
ries Bloomed” and “At the Feast of the 
Dead.” Schumann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht,” 
Stange’s “Damon” (in which the fluency 
of her trill sent the audience into rapt- 
ures), Debussy’s “Mandoline” and “Vieille 
Chanson,” “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 


ar 





“Dich theure Halle” from “Tannhauser, 
Wolff's “Faden,” Jensen’s “Am  Manza- 
nares,” Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance I 


Embraced Her,” Rachmaninoff’s “Spring- 
tide” and the “Erlkéng,” with inevitable 
encores at the conclusion of each division. 
Everybody looked for “Mighty Lak a 


Rose” and everybody was pleased when she 
sang it with charm and delicacy. Another 
encore, “When Love Is_ Kind,” was as 


perfect as the most captious could wish. 
Sung mezza voce, with a nonchalance and 
spontaneity which were enhanced by ex- 
pressive little grimaces and with the ut 
most clarity of enunciation, this ancient 
ditty was madea delicious little piece. 

William Morse Rummel played various 
violin solos much as any other violinist 
might have played them, with school-boy 
correctness, a very fair tone but a tendency 
to drag, and was prettily accompanied by 
his wife, Mabel Krog-Rummel. He got 
almost as much applause as the prima 
donna herself. RKomayne Simmons was 
Nordica’s accompanist, playing very well 
at times and again superficially. 

Two nights later Xaver Scharwenka 
made his début in the city, playing to a 
distinctly musical congregation in Windsor 


Hall. Beginning with the Chorin Fantasie, 
so marvelously done here by De Pachmann 
last season, Herr Scharwenka went by way 
of two Liszt pieces, the Polonaise and 
Ricordanza, to the “Appassionata” Sonata, 
and then on to a group of his own, the 
Novelette, “Spanish Serenade” and Polo- 
naise, with Liszt’s transcription of the 


Tell” for a final 
included a 
(pre 


Overture to “Guillaume 
tour de force. His encores 
Chopin Waltz and an arrangement 
sumably his own) of “Nina.” 

The pitfalls which surround the path of 
the quasi-critic were too numerous to be 
avoided by the representative of one of 
the local papers who covered the recital 
and who, in mentioning Scharwenka’s 
adaptation of a Schubert Impromptu, re- 
ferred to it as the piece which the pianist 








NELLE BRYANT MAKES OPERA DEBUT IN GERMANY 

















Nelle Bryant, American Soprano, with Her Teacher, Mr. Minkowski, and Friends 
on a Yachting Party at Ronneby, Sweden 


ELLE BRYANT, an 
who is making noteworthy 
abroad, made her début as. the chief 
dramatic soprano of the opera at Ulm, 
Germany, in “The Magic Flute” on Octo- 
ber 18. Miss Bryant will sing all of the 
dramatic soprano roles during the season. 
She was a pupil of Putnam Griswold pre- 
vious to his departure from Berlin, later 


American girl 
strides 


continuing under the instruction of Min- 
kowski. In the accompanying snapshot 
Miss Bryant is shown during her recent 
Summer stay at Ronneby, Sweden, in the 
center (wearing ‘the hat) and Mr. Min- 
kowski is at the extreme right. The pic- 
ture was taken while the party were 
guests aboard the yacht of an American 
diplomatic representative in Sweden. 





“wrote in collaboration with Schubert.” 
The recital excited a good deal of di- 
verse comment, many declaring that the 
great man was not “poetical” enough and 
others finding the most solid comfort in 
his virility, his sanity and his common 
sense, Utterly devoid of “side” in his 
playing, the .professor showed a_ splendid 
independence, ‘a strength, a consistent full 
ness of tone and a breadth of view which 
were productive of the keenest satisfaction 
His reading of the Beethoven number was 
immensely human, very Teutonic and per- 
fectly rounded out—one of the best ex- 
amples of classical interpretation we have 
had in many a day. The “Tell” number 
was given with superb coloring. K. 


New Lecturers on Music in New York 
Educational Courses 


In the course of music lectures provided 
by the Board of Education of New York 
this week, a wide variety of topics were in- 
terestingly treated Among the new lec- 
turers on music engaged by the Board are 
Thomas Whitney Surette, of the American 
Society of University Extension Teaching ; 
Margaret Anderton and Pearl Cleveland 
Wilson. The following were the lecturers 
and their subjects for this week: “Songs of 


Burns,” Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley; Irish 
and Scotch Ballads, Ethel ~ Gentsch ; 
“Song in German Life,” third in a course 
on “Music in the Life of the P cople; P eter 
W. Dykema; “M: ithematics in Music,’ 


third in a course on “Searchlights on Mod- 


ern Music Study,” Mrs. Mary Gregory 
Murray; “Folk Songs of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bohemia,” Lewis W. Armstrong; 


course on “The 
Brown; “Music in 
Dykema; “Mozart,” 


third in a 
Mary Hill 
Peter W. 


“Siegfried,” 
Ring,” Mrs. 
the | lome,” 


third in a course on 
Romantic Composers,” Daniel Gregory 
Mason; ee rr Grieg and the Scandina- 
vian Songs,” Gurli I. Lennborn, illustrated 
by songs by Miss Lennborn and _instru- 
mental selections by Charlotte Harrman; 
“Folk Songs of Germany,” Walter L. Bo- 
vert. 


“Great Classical and 


McClellan Ode Feature of Irrigation 
Congress 

SALT LAKE City, Oct. 15. 
people attended the 


Ten thousand 
twentieth session of 
the recent National Irrigation Congress 
in the Salt Lake Tabernacle, in 
which special interest was centered on the 
singing of the famous “Ode to Irrigation,” 


the text being written by Mrs. Gilbert 
McClurg, of Colorado, and the music by 
John J. McClellan, organist at the Tab- 


ernacle. Mr. McClellan himself conducted 
the Tabernacle Choir Irrigation Congress 
Chorus, numbering 400, supported by a 
splendid orchestra of thirty-five men and 
the Tabernacle organ with Edward P. 
Kimball presiding. Two of Utah’s singers 
were soloists for the occasion, Mrs. Hazel 
Taylor Peery, soprano, and John T. Hand, 
tenor. The composition throughout is 
noble and dignified. .& 


Kriens Resumes His Teaching 


Christiaan Kriens, violinist-composer, 
and Eleanor [Foster Kriens, pianist, have 
reopened their New York studios. Mr. 


Kriens will this year divide his time 
-eaching, composing and concerts. 

again been engaged as teacher at Miss 
Mason’s school, where he has taught for 
several years, and has resumed his private 
teaching. Among his advanced _ pupils 
who have returned is Caroline Powers. 


among 
He has 
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OUR “COMMERCIAL” CIVILIZATION 


The news, as reported in MusicaAL AMERICA last week, 
that Louis W. Hill, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Great Northern Railway, will give his personal 
attention to the management of the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra this season is particularly exhilarating in a 
country in which it is supposed that all business men 
have long since forgotten everything except the 
almighty dollar. 

Dr. Charles Loomis Dana, the neurologist, recently 
proclaimed that when the mind is concentrated on prac- 
tically one line of activities, all cultural interest dis- 
appears in about ten years, and in twenty it is prac- 
tically beyond recall. 

Mr. Hill, following in his illustrious father’s footsteps, 
has been deeply immersed in the business of railroading 
for more than ten years, and probably for more than 
twenty. And at the close of this long period of con- 
centrated work he turns up, not as some crabbed 
Scrooge, with his artistic sense atrophied, not as a 
boomer of shares, but as the boomer of a symphony 
orchestra! 

This, as a mere matter of the refutation of Dr. Dana’s 
theory, is of little moment. As an example of American 
citizenship of a newer and wider vision, it is of very 
great importance. It means that in the midst of our 
commercial civilization, and while actively engaged in 
commercial pursuits requiring enormous concentration, 
a man can be raised up who is not bound by the tyranny 
of his occupation and who has nourished a devotion to 
the highest form of musical art. Better still, he has 
made use of this appreciative faculty, not merely for 
his own enjoyment, but has put it to work in a cause 
which means the enjoyment and upliftment of thou- 
sands of others. 

Thus far the chief honor for possessing a citizen of 
this type has been given to Boston; but it will be sur- 
prising if with the broadening outlook of American 
civilization, other cities, and especially those in the 
West, do not produce individuals of this coming type 
which we so greatly need—the man equally powerful 
in the world of business and the world of art. 





PUTNAM GRISWOLD’S PLAN 


Alarmed at the twists which that devilish fellow 
Mephisto had given to his ideas for a national con- 
servatory, Putnam Griswold wrote to MusicAL AMERICA 
in further explanation of his views. His letter was 
published in the issue of October fifth. 

Mr. Griswold is an artistic personality of command- 


ing dignity in every respect, and could not be expected 
to evolve anything other than an institution of the 
highest and broadest sort. The planks of his platform 
are, in brief, the establishment of a great national 
conservatory of the European type; the engagement 
of the best instructors which the world can afford; the 
obtaining of governmental assistance and the establish- 
ing of something in the nature of a Portfolio or a 
Minister of Education; a department for the develop- 
ment and cultivation of American opera; and general 
musical courses at moderate tuition rates. Mr. Gris- 
wold also lays stress—laudably, be it said—on the culti- 
vation of correct English enunciation. 

This is all excellent; it is sane thought, and big. It 
involves the new point, in this country, of the connec- 
tion of the national government with the development 
of musical art, and as Mr. Griswold suggests, its rela- 
tion would have to be so organized as to be beyond the 
possibilities of graft. 

The mere transplantation of the Old World con- 
servatory idea to America might be found not to fit 
the conditions of this country, which is developing new 
ideals in music as in other things. Mr. Griswold evi- 
dently feels this, for he proposes a distinctively Ameri- 
can department devoted to that at present somewhat 
doubtful quantity, American opera. 

It may be conceived that features even more radical 
than this may be necessary to introduce into the na- 
tional conservatory idea before it can become wholly, 
appropriate to the needs of American life. However, 
Mr. Griswold’s ideas suggest a sound foundation and 
one well calculated for the initial support of such an 
institution. , 





SCHARWENKA ESCHEWS ULTRA-MODERNITY 


In musical composition it is a maxim that if you wish 
to break a rule you must do it strongly and vigorously, 
to indicate that you meant it, and not timidly, to leave 
persons in doubt as to whether you really understood 
the situation. There is always an element of nobility 
in mistakes heroically made. An example of this is the 
honor accorded to the violinist Joachim for the strength 
of his stubborn devotion to the older masters alone by 
those unable to sympathize with his repudiation of 
modern music. 

The pianist Xaver Scharwenka now takes a similar 
stand, one which is no less definite, and which exhibits 
a saving humor in the manner in which the pianist 
expresses it: “I shall have no ultra-modern novelties 
on my programs. I believe in leaving those for the 
younger generation of artists who don’t know how to 
play the classics.” 

The Scharwenka family is noted for expressing itself 
in humorous fashion. Was it not the father of Xaver 
Scharwenka who, on being shown through the 
Driickerei (printing shop) of one of the great American 
publishers, said to the publisher at the close of the 
inspection: “Now will you not show me your Nach- 
driickerei?” (reprinting shop). 

There is more than one point of view upon Mr. 
Scharwenka’s scorn of the piano works ot the modern 
world. The hosts of mediocre contemporaries of the 
earlier masters have fallen away, leaving the few who 
were true masters to stand forth in colossal grandeur. 
He who continues to bear their message must always 
stand in honor, even if he refuses to consider the work 
of later writers. 

The nearer we come to the present, the more of a 
mess and a jumble the world of composition becomes. 
The world must wait a long time before the true 
masterworks of the present will stand forth in their 
own right, unobscured by a mass of doubtful and fore- 
doomed musical compositions. 

Because a vast number of contemporary works must 
in the end be proven worthless, it is not, therefore, a 
virtue that one should wholly refrain from following 
and championing modern thought. 

The rivalry between the older and the younger 
generation, the older with its solidity and the younger 
with its daring, is a long-standing one in every phase 
of thought and work. Between the two the public 
pays its money and takes its choice. The old masters 
in music are still very much alive and there are plenty 
of people ready to give welcome to one of their ac- 
credited high priests. 





GERMAN ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES SCARCE 


Dr. Karl Muck will be cordially welcomed back to 
the conductorship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and he is undoubtedly the right man to have been 
chosen for the post. Nevertheless, when the great 
Europeans come to us their European traditions must 
come along with them. And thus we have to accept 
the bitter with the sweet. 

When Dr. Muck landed in America he said to a rep- 
resentative of MusicaAL AmeErIcA that he had brought 
many novelties for the Boston concerts, but that they 
must be thoroughly sifted, for there is, unfortunately, 


too much composition being done by little men in 
Germany to-day. “They are all copyists of the greater 
men,” added the conductor, “and follow blindly in their 
tracks, with the result that they lack all individuality.” 

Why Germany? It is now many years since the 
world.ceased to look to Germany alone for great works 
of music, and it seems surprising that a man of Dr. 
Muck’s artistic altitude should hark back to the old- 
time standpoint. 

Leaving America out of consideration entirely, the 
European leader of musical thought to-day could only 
profit by representing the best and most characteristic 
from the music of all European nations. In fact, it 
could scarcely be conceived that there is any other way 
of assuming leadership, at least from the conductor’s 
standpoint. 

Germany is, however, less hospitable to music of 
nations other than itself than are the other countries 
of Europe. And the grip of the great ancient German 
musical tradition is still strong upon younger Germany, 
hampering its free expansion. 

It is precisely because of this that the condition 
which Dr. Muck describes and deplores comes about— 
the aping of a few great men by a host of tittle ones 
who would undoubtedly gain in individuality if they 
were more hospitable to the many different musical 
influences now extant in the world. 

Without doubt Dr. Muck will represent the various 
nations of Europe in his programs, and yet his remark 
concerning Germany gives one the impression that he 
could do it only with set teeth. 

As to what might be found in America, he says not a 
word. But with nonentities pushing and pulling for 
hearings of their mediocre work, it is quite natural that 
the great European conductors should gain a horrible 
idea of American composition. It is also quite natural 
that the best American composers, hearing the works 
that sometimes get pushed through to performance by 
social or other influence, feel that the best thing that 
they can do is to refrain from approaching the con- 
ductors. 

The conductor of open-minded and _ investigating 
nature might find a number of “novelties” in America 
which would relieve him of the necessity of apologizing 
for the paucity of novelties in his own country. 
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With Edmond Clément in France 


Few of the European artists have, in so short a time, 
won the popularity in America that is enjoyed by 
Edmond Clément, the distinguished French tenor, who 
is to be here again this season. As a recitalist and as 
an interpreter of operatic rdles M. Clément is ac- 
knowledged as an artist of the highest standing. He 
will be heard on various occasions with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia, the Boston, the Montreal and Metropoli- 
tan Opera companies, and his concert tour this season 
will be more comprehensive than on any previous visit. 


White—I dling away an afternoon on a steam yacht in 
the Mediterranean last Summer, Carolina White, the 
Chicago Opera soprano, casually picked the equivalent 
of the sum of $15,000 out of the ocean. Miss White saw 
what she thought was a jellyfish floating on the water 
and had a deckhand haul it aboard. It turned out to be 
a big piece of ambergris worth $15,000 to perfume man- 
ufacturers. 

Lhévinne—J osef Lhévinne, the pianist, maintains that 
his wife is a greater artist than himself. “She is too 
modest,” he explains: “Also she is shy, and for this 
reason prefers to teach rather than appear in public.” 


Melba.—Mme. Melba lost many pounds in weight 
during her absence in Australia in the last year, and ac- 
cording to accounts from London “looks ten years 
younger.” She attributes it all to the simple life at her 
father’s Australian mountain home. 


Zimbalist—‘Kreisler, the wonderful, whom I admire 
more than any other violinist,” is the way Efrem Zim- 
balist characterized his fellow artist in a recent inter- 
view. Ysaye, Maud Powell and Mischa Elman were 
also mentioned as standing on the heights of Zimbalist’s 
estimation. 
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How “‘Bub”’ Cone of Tylerville, Conn., 


Divulged the Secret of his Violinistic 
Art to a Gifted Illustrator - Viola 
Ellis and a Parson who was Shock- 


ed by her Stage Attire 


oo: STOCKING, whose clever 
black and white sketches have often 
been published in MusicaL AMERICA, spent 
her vacation in a small village in Con- 
necticut, and I enjoyed the privilege of 
carrying on an animated and spirited cor- 
respondence with her during the Summer. 
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“Bub” Playing “Old Leather Britches” 


In one of her first letters were em- 
bodied a series of water-color sketches 
representing the types of villagers out in 
Connecticut—every one of them worthy 
of a frame in pure gold. 

One of these types, an old violinist with 
white hair and a red nose, nonchalantly 
sitting on a chair and resting a bandaged 
foot on another chair, particularly at- 
tracted my attention, especially when I 
read the vivid description of the subject 
of this sketch. 

“This cheerful gentleman with the fiddle 
is Tylerville’s musician. Ah! Mr. Wielich, 
‘Bub’ Cone gave us a concert the other 
night and such music I never heard in all 
my life. He plays old-time airs and jigs, 
keeping time with his foot as he plays, 
also whistling the air. Bub scorns read- 
ing notes, and by the way of variety he 
whistles the air in one key and plays it 
in another, on three strings, one of which 
seemed badly in need of repair.” 

A country musician of such versatility 
could not fail to attract my attention, and 
invited Miss Stocking to produce a 
bigger sketch for publication. I received 


SO | 


besides the sketch, the following cap- 
tivating note: 
“My dear Mr. Wielich: 

“At last! I am sending you the long- 
promised sketch of ‘Bub’ the fiddler. It 


has taken me about a month to arrange a 
‘recital. Of course, I could have made 
one sooner, but a memory sketch would 
not have been the same. However, I hope 
the nobility of pose, of this great genius 
and the magnetic spirituality of his pres- 
ence will sufficiently compensate you for 
the long wait. 

“Let me give you a brief outline of the 
‘concert.’ 

“When we had arrived at the ‘hall’ and 
greeted the ‘great artist’ he opened the 
conversation with brilliant remarks about 
the weather and the ‘fishin’, I might add 
that ‘Bub’ fishes between engagements. 

“We gathered in the parlor, while ‘Bub’ 
informed us that his first selection was 
entitled ‘Piggie in the Straw.’ He slid 
from one comical jig into another, just 
stopping long enough to ask his accom- 
panist if ‘that? was in ‘A chord’ or ‘this’ 
was in ‘C chord.’ ‘Old Leather Britches’ 
seems to be his favorite jig. The first 
words go like this: 

“‘Mike git yer hatchet, 
Pat git yer saw, 





An’ we'll cut off the legs 
O’ yer mother-in-law.” 

“*Bub’ also told us how he acquired his 
wonderful art. He said: 

“*A’ nold man, wot wus a note player, 
learned me, but I allus played b’ ear. 
Couldn’t never make them durned notes 
out. Arter a while I learned good enough 
to beat any fiddler ’round. Why, the wus 
a feller wot come up from the city ter play 
to a big town dance, and he told me, mind 
yer, ’at I c’d play all ’round him. An’ he 
wus quite some musician where he come 
from. Why, the’ ain’t hardly a single mu- 
sician wot I couldn’t foller, ’cept in these 
new fangled sonatys, and things like 
them.” Here ‘Bub’ suddenly wheeled 
around to me and said he thought that 
‘C chord wus about the best chord the’ 
wus ter play in.” He also declared he 
could ‘learn’ me to play the fiddle in an 
hour. How’s that? Beats Leopold von 
Auer’s record, I fancy. 

“I neglected to say that the ‘artist’ made 
a very pleasing appearance in an old blue 
outing shirt, dark spotted trousers, white 
socks and tan ties, not to mention the red 
bandanna handkerchief with which he 
mopped the perspiration from his noble 
head. 

‘ ‘Bub’ told me before hand that Addie 
Matson (his accompanist) could play an 
accompaniment to anything. So I saw, 
but—the only trouble was that the said ac- 
companiment was always the same. 

“But no matter, ‘Bub’ can play jigs. 

“During his ‘recital’ our artist kept time 


with his head, feet and mouth, while ‘Ad- 
die’ bobbed up and down on the organ 
stool. 


“*Bub’ confided to me on the quiet that 
when he didn’t have any rosin for his bow 
he ‘jist tuck a hunk o’ pork fat.’ 

“On the way home my small brother de- 
clared, ‘I tell you, if Bub should play in 

















“Bub” Starts with the Fiddle Against 
His Chest and Ends with It Under 
His Chin 


New York, at the grand opera, he’d bring 


down the public.” 
* * & 
- the recent production of “Robin 
Hood” the role of Alan-a-Dale was 
sung captivatingly by Viola Ellis, a young 
artist, who, when she sings “Oh, promise 
me,” easily wins consent. 

While the song hardly affords her real 
opportunities it convinces her audience that 
her voice has the quality and timbre of a 
wonderful old ’cello made by Amati. 


But Miss Ellis need not rely entirely 
upon her voice for stage success, for 
Nature has been very generous in her 


allotment of physical charms to this gifted 
girl. Here is her own story, describing 
the sensation she experienced on her début 
when she appeared for the first time on 
any stage and in boy’s attire. 

“You can’t imagine how terrible I felt— 
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| made my entrance, and when I found = and its musical paraphrase. Opening with 
myself in the center of the stage and the Schumann numbers the second group 
looked down on myself—I was thunder- included also a Grieg Nocturne and a Ru- 


struck—and | felt so embarrassed that | 
could not have uttered a note at that mo- 
ment.” 

With subsequent appearances her stage 
fright disappeared and [| understand that 
Miss Ellis found a malicious delight in 
making all of serious minded per- 
sons lose their reasoning faculties. Many 
of these visited her in her dressing-room, 


sorts 


and one day a special visitor was an- 
nounced, the minister from her home vil 
lage. tere is Miss Ellis’s own description 
ot the event: 

“I never had such fun in my life—the 
poor man did not know which way to 
look—whether he should dare look at me 
or not—and when he ventured his first 
glance in my direction he blushed  fu- 


riously; in fact he almost blushed his head 
off. Then he evidently thought he had to 
say something, started—stopped—thought 
it over again—I know it was cruel of me 
not to help him out—then he stuttered and 
stammered and finally managed to blurt 
out with the accent of relief of a man who 


has discovered a long-lost secret—‘God 
bless—you— Miss Ellis’ and darted from 
the room as if panic-stricken!” 


L. WIELICH. 


HEAR NEW “DESERT SUITE”’ 


Los Angeles Auditors Applaud Works 
by Pianist Grunn 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 15.—Homer 
Grunn opened the recital season last Fri- 
day night with a piano recital program 
which was out of the ordinary, with the 
exception of certain Schumann and Bee- 
thoven numbers. Mr. Grunn played four 


of his own compositions, the third of 
which is called a “Desert Suite.” Hav- 
ing lived in the desert country, Mr. Grunn 


has put the different phases of the desert 
into tone pictures which are extremely 
good music. His concert waltz was neatly 
constructed and charming in its treatment. 

Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, 
opened the program, followed by the Liszt 
B Minor Ballade, based on Byron’s “Pris- 
oner of Chillon,” which was played with 


due attention to the somber Byron story 


binstein étude, op. 23, No. 4. The latter 
was played with a brilliancy and dash. 

The Monday Musical Club celebrated its 
birthday last week with a presentation to 
Mary Mullins, the president. On the pro 
gram at this meeting were Mollie Brown, 
Mrs. G. S. Marygold, Mrs. Menasco, Ferd. 
von Grofe, Carmelita and Mrs. 
Harry Green. 

Mrs. Esther Palliser opened the musical 


Rosecranz 


season for the Ebell Club last Monday 
afternoon with a song program that in- 
cluded several novelties. Mrs. Palliser 


introduced a new aspirant for lyric honors 


in a song -by Bernhard Shapleigh, the 
words of which are in Esperanto. 

Charles H. Demorest lectured before 
the Matinée Musical Club Thursday on 


“Early German Composers,” playing selec 
tions illustrative of his remarks. 


W. FF. G 


New Musicians Introduced on Program 
of Minneapolis Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 11.—The 
Thursday Musical had its first regular 
meeting of the season on October 10. The 
program introduced two musicians new to 
the club members. Else Jache, a _ piano 
pupil of Rudolph Ganz, played Chopin's 
Ballade, op. 47, and Liszt’s arrangement 
of Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and a 
Rigaudon by Raff, displaying both mu- 
sical feeling and intelligence. Laura Fer- 
guson, soprano, sang Dell’ Aqua’s Villanelle 
and “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca” with 
good style and pleasing voice. Mrs. J. G 
Landry played two organ numbers, Toc- 
cata in G, by Dubois, and Madrigal, by 
Lemare. Lillian Nippert, a young vio- 
linist, played “Romance Sans Paroles,” by 
Wieniawski. Agnes Lewis, contralto, sang 
a group of songs by Henschel. A quartet 
composed of Muriel Crist, Kathleen Hart, 
Mrs. Helen G. Hermann and Mrs. M. V. 


Farmer sang “Song of the Birds,” by Ru- 
binstein, and “Brier Rose,” by Vierling 
The accompanists were Hamlin Hunt, 


Mary Allen, Mrs. Margaret Gilmore Mac- 
Phail and Mabel Hoff Hansen. EK. B. 





Paul Gruppe, the Dutch ’cellist, is tour- 
ing England and Scotland. 
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CARUSO’S “DON JOSE” ENCHANTS MUNICH 





In No Other Role Does Tider So Captivate the Senses and Stir the 
Emotions, Declares Critic —Mme. Cahier Sings the ‘‘ Carmen” 


in Two Languages 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Munich, Sopshien Strasse 5C., 
Oct. 1, 1912. 
UCH a headache! Such a Katzenjam- 
mer! 

Hofbrau, 
stube? 

Never in the world! 

Caruso! 

Now I have, before this, 
from a Caruso performance intoxicated, 
but it was at the well-ventilated Metro- 
politan, and not our Hoftheater, with all 


the double doors and double windows 
tightly barred; and the atmosphere of the 
black Hole in Calcutta. 

“But,” 1 think I hear the exclamation, 
“doesn’t this blessed Miinchner know that 
here, in New York, Caruso 1s, 1f not our 
daily, certainly our weekly bread, and why 
does he want to write about him at all? 

Softly, softly, it was Caruso’s Don José 
which | heard, and that must be my ex- 
cuse, for in no role nowadays essayed by 
the great tenor has he a better opportunity 
to exhibit his superb voice, his matchless 
style of singing, or his supreme skill as a 
lyric tragedian. Besides, for reasons inex- 
plicable to ordinary human intelligence, 
“Carmen” is not in favor with the powers 
that be on Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
street, and you have not, therefore, had 
in some years the opportunity to be de- 
lighted and thrilled by an impersonation 
which, from beginning to end, absorbs 
your attention, holds captive your senses 
and stirs your emotions as no other im- 
personation on the present-day operatic 
stage succeeds in doing to anything like 
the same extent. 

Pardon my rhapsody, but if when the 
curtain came down for the last time you 
had observed the breathless silence pre- 
vailing for a minute or two, and then heard 
the tumult and the shouting you would un- 
derstand. 

On this occasion Bizet’s masterpiece was 
given rather better than is usual here, a 
result largely due to the excellent Carmen 
of Mme. Cahier, who, it is not at all a 
fagon de parler to say, shared the honors 
with Mr. Caruso. She accomplished the by 
no means easy linguistic feat of singing in 
French with Don José and in German with 
the other members of the cast. 

A few weeks ago the London critic, 
Richard Capel, in pointing out the advan- 
tages of singing with the sunken orchestra 
of Bayreuth, said that here “the artist did 
not need to shout.” But would the average 
German singer be happy if he couldn’t do 
that? The Escamillo of the other evening, 
for example, sang the “Toreador’s Song’ 
very effectively, but during the rest of the 
evening he shouted continuously and vyo- 
ciferously. 


Torkel- 


Lowenbrau or the 


come away 


x * x 
On the morning after Mr. Caruso’s ar- 
rival from Vienna I had a brief interview 
with him. He was in splendid health and 
spirits. In the course of the conversation 
he assured me that he had no _ intention 
whatever of singing any Wagnerian role; 
he had not studied Lohengrin or Tann- 
hiuser, nor did he have the faintest idea 
of doing so. 


When the other night I heard Captain 
Zuniga sing in mellifluous German, “Don- 
nerwetter”’ I bethought me of the earnest 
but misguided Americans who are anxious 
that all operas should be sung in English. 
If that movement has not already died a 
natural death a pamphlet from the pen of 
Gustav Brecher, ‘“Operntibersetzungen” 
(Opera Translations) should interest its 
adherents. Mr. Brecher is one of the con- 
ductors at the Stadtheater in Hamburg a 
gifted musician and a man of wide culture! 
From a review of his brochure by Josef 
Reitler in the Freie Presse I translate as 
follows: 

“Whoever has heard a Wagner opera 
sung in French must have been painfully 
alive to the faults of even the most con- 
scientious translation. Certainly it is to 
be considered that for the translator Wag- 
ner’s poems signify the maximum of diffi- 
culty. With the necessary abandonment of 
the alliterative rhyme an important charac- 
teristic of the diction disappears. Besides, 
where it is necessary to change the order 
of the words there results a serious viola- 
tion of the musical phrasing and particu- 
larly of the significance of the Jeitmotive. 
For example our sense of style is bound 
to be shocked when Isolde’s Liebestrank 
(love philter) is changed into ‘liqueur 
fatal,’ although to the Frenchman the ex- 
pression may appear very appropriate. 

“On the other hand, after one has heard 
‘Carmen’ at the Opéra Comique we are sure 
to find a German rendition inadequate not 
only on account of the Teutonic dragging 
of the tempi and the lifeless performance, 
but also because at many, and usually the 
most important points, we encounter the 
faulty and illusion-destroying translation. 
The same thing prevails with Italian op- 
eras translated into German, and particu- 
larly with those works of Mozart’s com- 
posed to Italian libretti.” 

Mr. Brecher illustrates his position when 
he alludes to the episode where Don José 
says: “Quitter mon drapeau,” for which 
the German equivalent is: “To forsake the 
Hag.” Here, as in other passages, there 
is a direct distortion of the harmonic and 
the dynamic significance of the music. 
Abundant also are phrase distortions by 
the introduction of new verbs. To illus- 
trate this popular practice our author cites 
numerous examples from “Don Juan,” 
“Carmen,” “Otello” and “Tosca.”’ To 
overcome these evils “there is but one rem- 
edy: competent composers must become 
translators. We have many musicians 
wko compose so well that they cannot earn 
a living by their work. If these were to 
translate, faithfully and spiritedly, foreign 
masterpieces they could at least indulge in 
the hope of having their names appear in 
the annals of music.’ 

To which I desire to add: When the 
operatic millenium arrives in America | 
suppose we shall have librettos by Arthur 
Farwell, Albert Mildenberg and _ other 
poet-composers. Not that I mean to infer 
that the American composer does not earn 
a lucrative income. Why, when Mr. Mil- 
denberg wins his suit against Walter Dam- 
rosch (was it for a million or a paltry 
one hundred thousand dollars?) I am sure 
he will compose an opera every six months 
and permit the public to hear it free of 
charge. Jacques Mayer. 





Two. Nichols Debussy Programs on 
Same Day at Poughkeepsie 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, of New 
York, whose joint recitals will again be 
heard this year, opened the music season at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 16. On 
this occasion they presented their “De- 
bussy Program.” They waged a double 
campaign for modern French music by giv- 
ing the identical program on the same 
evening in Poughkeepsie proper. 


Novelties on Waldorf Sunday Programs 


Two excellent programs were given on 
Sunday evenings, October 6 and 13, by the 
large orchestra of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, with Joseph Knecht, conductor. 
[he first program presented the Meyerbeer 
“Coronation” March; Mozart’s “Figaro” 
Overture; Dargomijsky’s “Cosatschoque” 
(first time); Chaminade’s “Idyl Arabe” 
Gounod’s “Danse Espagnole,” and excerpts 


from “Die Walkiire’ and “Tosca.” F. 
Longo, pianist, gave a praiseworthy per- 
formance of the A Flat Major Polonaise 
of Chopin. The other program contained 
compositions by Wagner, Tschaikowsky, 
Moszkowski, Thomas, Sinigaglia’s “Danze 
Piemontesi” (first time), and also the Pre- 
lude to Massenet’s “Eve,” for strings. A 
harp number by Hasselmans was played by 
\l. Di Stefano. Mr. Knecht conducted in 
his usual capable style and was much ap 
plauded by a hotel audience which has 
come to consider these concerts worthy of 
serious attention, remaining throughout the 
program and refraining from conversation 
during the performance of the various 
numbers. 


Max Rabinoff rr in » Senin 


Lonpon, Oct. 12—Max Rabinoff, the im- 
presario, was taken suddenly ill in Paris, 
from which city he returned last night to 
London to place himself under the care of 
his physician. Mr. Rabinoff’s wife died a 
few weeks ago. 
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The New York World says: 
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even scale, her deportment was 
most pleasing and her songs 
were rendered in a very artistic 
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FAVORITE ASSISTANT TO LESCHETIZKY 


American Pianist, Marguerite Mel- 
ville, the Vienna Master’s 
Artistic “Alter Ego” 

VIENNA, Sept. 22. 
HAT a gift it is to be able to express 
oneself well! This gift is  pre- 
eminently possessed by Marguerite Melville, 
to whom I owe one of the most profitable 
and pleasurable days of my life. She is so 
full of enthusiasm for her work that after 
a short day with her I have broadened all 
my own piano study and teaching through 
her wealth of ideas. She took me to visit 
Theodor Leschetizky and to hear him give 
the first lessons he had been able to give 
since his recent illness. 

Even though so recently risen from his 
sick-bed Herr Leschetizky made me deeply 
grateful for 
upon an upper balcony for me 


coming out 

to photo- 
graph him with his favorite underteacher, 
Miss Melville, or more correctly, Frau Dr. 
Liszniewska, has a day a week in which 
she takes her timid and quaking pupils -to 
play before the master. They, unable to 
speak German, or too frightened to use 
what they do know, are helped over the 
ordeal by her constant yet unobtrusive 
vigilance in translating. 

Knowing that Leschetizky is irascible and 
flery-tempered, and not always choice in his 
manner of showing displeasure at some- 
times slight provocation, I was astonished 
to see my guide and hostess approach him 
in the midst of a lesson, tapping him on the 
shoulder and saying a few quiet words in 
his ear, whereupon he immediately dis- 
missed his pupil and gave the rest of the 
afternoon unreservedly to us. Miss Mel- 
ville is indeed a privileged person in that 
house. 

What an unclouded mind and brilliant 
wit is displayed in the sparkling conversa- 
tion of this keen old man! It is no wonder 
that his circle of followers, who form a 
little court around him as their musical 
king—wherein all the jealousies and in- 
trigues of the real court life are mirrored 
in small—live in constant dread of losing 
him. Each lesson, each soirée, is gratefull) 
accepted as an especial grace of God, that 
he is still, at the remarkable age of eighty- 
two, spared to them in practically his full 
teaching powers. 

I had found Frau Dr. Liszniewska, after 
some difficulty, in her beautiful new home 
on top of one of the lovely hills that sur- 
round Vienna, only a half hour from the 
heart of town. Here she is closed in from 
the life of Vienna, which is unsympathetic 


his kindness in 


to her, surrounded by all comforts and 
much artistic display. Architectural and 
decorative art, without and within this 


home, show the most cultivated taste. Dr. 
Liszniewski, who occupies a_ responsible 
government position in the Department of 
Public Works, is a man after “Miss Mel- 














Theodor Leschetizky and His Favorite 
“Underteacher,” Marguerite Melville— 
Photographed for “Musical America” 
by Lillian Jeffreys Petri 


ville’s” own type. He might be American 
in his whole-hearted hospitality and warm 
cordiality. The children are charming, nat- 
ural little creatures, and these and the 
Frau Doctor’s mother and three servants 
complete the household of this busy Amer- 
ican, who is as much mother and wife as 
musician; yea, more, though most of her 
time is spent in teaching, Dr. Liszniewska 
laughingly told me that one im»rovement 
which he considered practically a necessity 
in their home, had been overlooked—which 
is an electrical attachment under his wife’s 
chair that would make her jump at the end 
of a lesson hour, as in her enthusiasm she 
would go on teaching all night if some- 
thing did not stop her. 

I asked Miss Melville if she were not 
fond of Vienna, and she replied: ‘Oh, yes, 
of the city itself, and especially of the pic- 
turesque suburbs, but not of the people nor 


of the Viennese life in general. Austria, 
like all countries of such old culture, has 
passed its glory and has long since been 


degenerating. Certainly there is no 
elasticity of thought and action. 
depressing to me and I long for a bit of 
American life and energy again. Thank 
heaven, my pupils are mostly American, 
and they keep my spirits from wilting en- 
tirely. Mind, I am not saying that Vienna 
it not a good place for study, for 
certainly it affords splendid opportuni- 
ties for the study of music and 


more 
It is most 


medicine especially. It’s of the Viennese 
people I am speaking—of their slowness 
and indifference. It seems not to have 
changed since the forties when Robert and 
Clara Schumann gave concerts here. Clara 
had had great success as a child playing 
brilliant and empty compositions, but was 
a complete failure as a mature artist play- 
ing Beethoven and compositions of her 
husband. Of this she bitterly complained 
later in her diary, saying: ‘One has only 
the one thought, to want to get away 
quickly in order not to find oneself also 
swimming in this sea of superficiality.’ ” 

Marguerite Melville is also considerably 
occupied each season with concerts, last 
Winter specializing on Polish composers, 
introducing a new sonata by Melcer and 
playing works by Rozycki, Friedmann, 
Brzezinski, Leschetizky and Karol Szy- 
manowski, the latter having, in her opinion, 
the greatest talent of the younger Polish 
school. Miss Melville is herself a com- 
poser of considerable attainments, but her 
works have lain idle for a long period, be- 
cause she felt that she could not keep up 
with the ultra-modern pace with which she 
has little sympathy. 


LILLIAN JEFFREYS PEtTRrI. 


BOOKS ON MUSICAL WOMEN 


Two New Italian Publications—Campa- 
nini Introduces New Opera 
Bureau of Musical America, 


6 Via Monte Savello, 
Rome, Oct. 10, 1912. 


Two books on musical women have been 


attracting a good deal of attention here. 
They are Jean Finot’s “Prejudice and 
Problem of the Sexes,” and Otto Ebel’s 
“Women Composers of Music.”  Finot 
does not mention Italian women com- 
posers, but confines himself to his own 
countrywomen such as Chaminade and 


Augusta Holmés, who was Irish on her 
father’s side, but spent all her life in 
Paris. On the other hand, Ebel notes 
numerous German, American, English, 
Italian and Russian women composers as 
well as French. He has about a thousand 
of them in all. The Italians are naturally 
interested only in their own musical women 
who were numerous, from Vittoria Aleotti 


who lived in Venice about 1560 and wrote 
a “Garland of Madrigals for four voices, 
to Giovanna Balducci, of Florence, who 


in 1909 produced a musical féerie, en- 
titled “Magia.” The most important, how- 
ever, of the Italian “Donne musiciste” ap 
pears to have been Maria Teresa Agnesi, 
who lived in Milan from 1724 to 1780, and 
who composed two operas, “Sofonisba” 
and “Ciro in Armenia,” which were highly 
successful. 

Another book, not published in Paris 


like the other just noted, but in Naples, is 


on Wagner. It is really a selection of 
the great master’s prose writings, ‘Prose 
Scelte,” compiled in Italian by Gualtiero 
Petrucci, who is an authority on the Leip 
zig composer. The volume contains es 
says on the “Stabat” of Rossini, on Spon- 
tini, on “The Performance or Fxecution 
of ‘Tannhauser,”” the “Flying Dutch- 


man,” the “Heroic Symphony of Bee- 


thoven,” on the overtures of 
principal operas, on 
of Conducting,” on 
Paul,” on the “Huguenots,” on the “Re- 
form of the Theater,” and on ‘“Meta- 
physics, Art and Religion.” The book is 
published by Ricciardi as a tribute to the 


es Wagner’s 
Jellini, on the “Art 
Mendelssohn’s “St. 


genius and the glory of the German 
master. It shows the veneration for Wag- 
ner which exists in Italy, and its publi- 


cation coincides with the annual commem- 

oration of the master at Bayreuth. 
Cleofonte Campanini recently had a 

private audition in his sumptuous villa of 


Salsomaggiore near Parma, of a com- 
pletely new opera, “La Castellana,” by 
Giuseppe Baroni, who has already had 
some success with another work of the 
same kind, “Vania.” The new opera is 
in three acts, the libretto by Luigi Alfieri. 


The music was voted by the auditors to be 
excellent and the opera is to be presented 
next year, probably in Parma. 

W ALTER LONERGAN. 


PLAN BIG SOUTHERN FESTIVAL 


Spartanburg Again Arranges for Spring 
Concerts—School Opens 22d Year 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., 

College School of 

twenty-second year 


Oct. 14.—Converse 
Music has begun its 
with an enrolment of 


nearly 200 students. 

The Converse College Concert Series 
brings to the school a fine list of artists, 
including last year Bonci, Carmen Melis, 
Arthur Shattuck and Mme. Annie Louise 
David. The Saslavsky String Quartet, and 


Arthur Middleton, bass, have been engaged 
for concerts the coming year and these will 
be supplemented by others. The faculty 
also have given a series of recitals. Pro- 
Thomas Hood Simpson and Myrtal 
C. Palmer gave a piano and organ recital; 
Marjory Sherwin, a violin recital, and 
members of the faculty assisted in other 
concerts. 

The musical events of the year are closed 


fe ssor 


by the annual music festival, at which the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch conductor, and a list of ten to 
twelve eminent artists appear, with the 
chorus of 250 voices. The next festival 
will take place on April 30, May 1 and 

IOI. Mme. Schumann-Heink and Kd 
mond Clément, the French tenor, will ap- 
pear on Artists’ Night. On Opera Night, 
Mme. Marie Rappold, Mme. Henriette 
Wakefield, contralto, and Clarence White- 


hill will be 
a quartet 


In addition, 
Oratorio 


artists. 
engaged for 


among the 
will be 


Night. The two afternoon concerts will 
present other soloists and a_ children’s 
chorus, 

Arthur L. Manchester is dean of the 
school of music, director of the fegtival 


and conductor of the chorus. 


Trentini Onens in “The Firefly’ 
N. Y., Oct. 15 


merstein presented Kmma Trentini in a 
new comedy opera, entitled “The Firefly,” 
here last night for the first time on any 
stage Otto Hauerbuch, author of the 
and Rudolf Friml, the composer, 
present. 


SYRACUSE, Arthur Ham- 


bc »¢ Kk, 


were 
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MUNICH HAS A NEW “INTENDANT” 





A Piece of News Regarded as Just as Important There as a Death in 
the Royal Family—Gabrilowitsch to Illustrate en of 
the Piano Concerto—Caruso’s Farewell 


Re SICH, Oct. 3.—The newspapers of 
Munich are not in the habit of issuing 
extra editions, but upon the occurrence of 
important events brief bulletins are posted 
up in all parts of the city. Thus on Mon- 
day afternoon we were informed that 
Clemens Freiherr von Frankenstein had 
been appointed Intendant of the Royal 
Theaters. Here was a piece of news quite 
as important in the editor’s estimation as 
a death in the royal family or a declara- 
tion of war in the Orient, or a panic in 
the stock market. Music and the drama, 
you will thus perceive, are topics which 
interest us here as much as a prize fight, 
a baseball match or a murder are apt to 
engage the attention of the average New 
Yorker. 

Herr von Frankenstein is a young man 
of thirty-seven, a composer and a con- 
ductor. In the latter vocation he has been 
active in various German cities, chiefly in 
a subordinate capacity. Of late he has 
sought to gain practical experience in the 
business of management in the Kaiser’s 
Berlin theaters. The biographical note to 
which he doubtless gave his sanction states 
that for some time he conducted in the 
United States, but though I have a fair 
acquaintance with the names of the Amer- 
ican baton wielders I cannot remember 
ever to have encountered his. Perhaps one 
of your readers can enlighten us on that 
point. 

One of the new Intendant’s first tasks— 
and the most important—will be the ap- 
pointment of a first-class conductor. Of 
course he will use all the influence and all 
the powers of persuasion at his command 
to prevail upon the Vienna management to 
release Bruno Walter, and if he succeeds 
the Viennese conductor, who, by the way, 
is also a young man of thirty-seven, will 
succeed the late Felix Mottl as general 
musical director. 

I have before this alluded to Mr. Wal- 
ter’s brilliant achievements as an_ inter- 
preter of Mozart and Wagner. On Mon- 
day night he gave us a taste of his quality 
in an entirely different field. By way of 
farewell his engagement terminating with 
the end of the month, he conducted the 
concert given by the Hoforchestra for the 
benefit of its philanthropic fund. The 
program comprised Beethoven’s Seventh 
and Schumann’s Third Symphonies and 
Mozart’ s Fourth Concerto for Violin. In 
both symphonies Mr. Walter constantly 
brought to mind the master with whom 
he was associated for so many years— 
Gustav Mahler. There was the same dis- 
regard for tradition, the same vitalizing 
energy, the same thrilling climaxes, and 
the same recreative power. Causing the 
kettledrum player (in the Beethoven sym- 
phony) to pound with altogether too much 
violence also seemed Mahlerian (it cer- 
tainly was a malheur), but it may have 
been due to the conductor’s ignorance of 
the Odeon’s peculiar acoustics. The con 


certo was very well performed by Ludwig 

Vollnhals, one of the orchestra’s concert- 

masters, Mr. Walter providing an accom- 

paniment of unusual finesse and delicacy. 
* * * 

Last Winter one of the most interesting 
features of the season proved to be the 
series of concerts of the Konzertverein 
conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. These 
will again be given, the dates being No- 
vember 9, December 10, January 4 and 
February 22. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has en- 
gaged as soloists Pablo Casals, Moriz Ro- 
senthal, Mme. Charles Cahier and Fritz 
Kreisler. Besides his work as a conductor 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who has become a most 
influential persdnlichkeit, not only in this 
city but throughout Germany, will present, 
in six evenings, the development of the 
piano concerto. The programs which he 
will perform are as follows: 

I. Concerto in G Minor, Bach; in D 
Minor, Mozart; in C Minor, Op. 37, Bee- 
thoven. II. Beethoven, Concerto, G Major, 
Op. 58, and E Flat Major, Op. 73; Fan- 
tasy with orchestra and chorus, Op. 8. 
III. Concertsttick, Weber, Concerto E Ma- 
jor, Chopin; Concerto A Minor, Schu- 
mann, and Capriccio Brilliant, No. 1, Men- 
delssohn. IV. Concerto in E Major, Liszt; 
in D Minor, Rubinstein, in B Minor, 
Tschaikowsky. V. Brahms, Concertos in 
D Minor and in B Major. VI. Franck, 
Variations Symphoniques; Saint-Saéns, 
Concerto C Minor; R. Strauss, “Burl- 
eske”; Rachmaninoff, Concerto in C Minor. 
In this historical series the orchestra will 
be conducted by Leonid Kreutzer. 

k * x 

In radiant voice and with that perfect 
command of his art now become habitual 
Caruso bade us farewell on Saturday eve- 
ning, the opera being “Rigoletto.” As 
long as that voice retains its magical 
beauty the President of the United States 
should mention it as a cause for thanks- 
giving in his annual message. Here on 
the Continent the rulers of the nations are 
only too glad to pay homage to the great 
artist. Thus during his stay in Munich he 
was presented with the insignia of the 
Bavarian order of St. Michael. On Tues- 
day after he had sung “Pagliacci” in Stutt- 
gart he was called to the royal box, where 
the King of Wutrtemberg bestowed upon 
him the grand gold medal for science and 
art. A few more ribbons and medals and 
the tenor’s rather ample chest will be cov- 
ered sufficiently to keep off the cold. 

* * 

Upon her return from America in Jan- 
uary Mme. Charles Cahier will take up 
her residence in Munich. A few months 
later Leo Slezak will also become a 
Miinchener. Recent additions to the mu- 
sical colony are Edyth Walker, Hegedus, 
the Hungarian violinist, Edwin Hughes, 
the American pianist, and Gottfried Gal- 
ston, the pianist. 

Jacques MAYER. 





Recital Course of High 


Standard 


St. Louris, Oct. 14.—An attractive folder, 
containing the programs of the four fac- 
ulty recitals of the Central Conservatory 
of Music of St. Joseph, Mo., shows the 
high musical standard which is maintained 
throughout all of this territory. Among 
those listed are Edward Diamond and 
Ollie DeBord, in Chopin and Liszt; Ed- 
win Stodola, in Beethoven and Scarlatti 
sonatas, and a one-hand study by Huss; 
Cora DeBord, in Concerto in C Sharp 
Minor, by Schytte, and the Schumann A 
Minor; Wayne Anton Blaaha, in concertos 
by Paganini and Bruch, Beethoven and 
Schutt, piano and violin sonatas and mis- 
cellaneous pieces; besides vocal selections 
both operatic’ and otherwise by Elizabeth 
Rebekah Speer. 

The growth of this school has been ex- 
ceedingly rapid and it gives promise of 
becoming a strong force in the musical 
development of Missouri. 


Missouri 


Henri Barron in Tenor Réles with Two 
American Opera Companies 


Henri Barron, the New York tenor, who 
was with the Henry W. Savage Opera 
Company last season in “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” recently returned from a 
week’s engagement in Toronto, Can., with 
the Aborn Opera Company, where he sang 
important roles in the répertoire of Italian 
operas. On September 8 Mr. Barron com- 
pleted a seven weeks’ engagement with the 
Ravina Opera Company, Ravina Park, IIl., 
where he appeared successfully in prom- 
inent roles in the standard Italian and 
French operas. 





Mollenhauer to Coach in New York 

At the request of several New York 
artists who desire to do vocal coaching 
with Emil Mollenhauer, the Boston mu- 
sician has decided to spend one day each 
week, commencing Thursday, November 
7, at the studio of Walter R. Anderson, 
No. 5 West Thirty-eighth street. 
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REINCARNATES THE SPIRIT OF CHOPIN 


That is What They Say of the 
Young French Pianist, 
Victor Gille 


Paris, Oct. 1. 
HROUGH the kindly intervention of 
my friend, Minnie Tracey, I had the 
privilege and pleasure not 
Paris of hearing young Victor Gille, a new 
star who has risen on the Paris firmament. 
Both my interest and were 
aroused when I heard of this young man, 


long ago in 


curiosity 


a Chopin devotee, who preferred to play 
the works of the Polish composer to those 
of any other, who is called by certain of 
his ardent admirers Chopin réincarné, and 
whose love and admiration for the dead 
composer are so profound that he seeks his 
inspiration at the tomb of Chopin in the 
Pere La Chaise cemetery, where he passes 
hours in meditation and prayer and where 
he carries offerings of flowers. 

An afternoon and evening passed at his 
beautiful villa in Montmorency, near 
Paris, gave me an excellent opportunity to 
get more than a casual conception of M. 
Gille, to whom the gods have been exceed- 
ingly kind, for not alone have they show- 
ered him with unusual mental gifts, but he 
has also an abundant fortune which has 
enabled him to develop these gifts without 
worry over material things. Then, too, 
from the points of view of birth and en- 
vironment Victor Gille has been singularly 
blessed. 

His father, the late Philippe Gille, was a 
brilliant man of letters, best known 
through his long years of association with 
the Paris Figaro and also as the author of 
the librettos of “Carmen,” “Manon” and 
“Lakmé.” His mother was the daughter 
of Victor Massé, the composer of “Paul 
et Virginie” and “Les Noces de Jeannette” 
and was herself an accomplished musician. 
His godmother, Mme. Leo Délibes, wife of 
the composer, was a serious factor in the 
shaping of young Gille’s musical ambition. 
His father was bitterly opposed to his fol- 
lowing a musical career and up to the age 











Reinald Werrearsth 


who opened his season at the Worces- 


ter Festival, October 2d and 3d, has 

already been engaged by the following 

organizations for the season 1912-1913 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
(re-engagement) 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore 

Orpheus Club, Cincinnati 

University of Michigan 

Blackstone Musica'‘es, Chicago 

Eurydice Society, Toledo 

Musical Culture Club, Decatur, Ill 
(re-engagement) 

Arts Club, Syracuse 

New York University 
(re-engagement) 

Philharmonic Society, 
(re-engagement) 

Paterson, N. J., Festival 

Nashua, N. H., Festival 
(re-engagement) 

Lowell, Mass., Festival 
(re-engagement) 

Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 

1 West 34th Street, New York 


Newport, R. I 




















Victor Gille, Pianist, in the Music Room 
of His Villa at Montmorency, Near 
Paris 


of seventeen his education was academic. 
At this time, through the influence cited 
above, his father consented to his entering 
the piano class of Professor Diémer at 
the Paris Conservatoire. So rapid was his 
progress that after a year’s study he took 
the only first prize in the class of fourteen. 
The ten years that have intervened have 
been passed in assiduous and serious work, 
which has placed the young pianist in the 
foremost ranks of the elect. Extreme 
modesty, coupled with a dislike to exploit 
himself ‘for material gain have kept Victor 
Gille in the background, so he is compara- 
tively unknown outside of his native 
France. However, the American manager, 
ever on the alert for something new in 
art, has heard of him and offers have been 
made to take him to the United States. 

Obsessed with the idea that I was to see 
the reincarnation of Chopin, I was not 
prepared to meet the alert, up-to-date and 
fashionably groomed young man, who, 
with his aunt, Mlle. Massé, greeted Miss 
Tracey and myself on our arrival at Mont- 
morency. Victor Gille does not in ovt- 
ward appearances at all resemble the 
Polish composer. Yet his is a striking per 
sonality; one instinctively feels that it is 
a personality to be reckoned with. 

We walked about the lovely garden that 


surrounds the villa and we talked about 
everything under the sun but music. We 
entered the music room, where we were 


shown many interesting objets d'art, and 
then, without preamble, the young pianist 
asked, “Et maintenant voulez-vous que je 
vous joue quelque chose?—and now would 
you like to have me play sometliing for 
you?” Going to the piano he started cine 
Bach-Tausig “Toccata and Fugue,” which 
he played with admirable facility and solid 
technic. Then followed a Scarlatti num 
ber, Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” a 
Rubinstein “Barcarolle’” and the Schumann 
“Humoresque.”’ Receiving our compli- 
ments and praise, which were sincere and, 
moreover, well merited, he said, with mod 
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Engaged for Annual Fall Tour 


The Frank Croxton Quartet 


Direction: MARC LACEN 





500 Fifth Ave., New York 








esty, “Je vais vous faire entendre un peu 
de Chopin” (1 will play you a little Cho- 
pin). 

From the moment M. Gille began the 
Chopin Nocturne he seemed another be- 
ing and the piano seemed another instru- 
ment. After two études, a Polonaise and 
a Ballade he played the great B Flat 
Minor Sonata. As the final chords of the 
“Marche Funébre” floated through the 
room I felt myself in the grip of an emo- 
tion so poignant that it was painful. This 
seemed the epitome of grief, death and 
the grave. 

When he had finished playing the So- 
nata young Gille, his face transfigured, 
rose and went out into the garden and we 
did not see him again until the dinner 
hour. 

It was difficult to get this young man to 
talk of himself and on the subject of Cho- 
pin he was singularly silent. “Music, it 1s 
my life,” he said, with the modesty that 
is one of his predominating traits. 

The reincarnation of Chopin? Who 
knows? A marvelous interpreter of the 
great Polish musician? Yes. 

FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 


American Singer Returns with Novel 
Program Feature 


Alfred Waldmeier, baritone, and his 
wife, Ilma Waldmeier, an American 
singer, arrived in America recently after 
a protracted residence in Europe. Mr. 
Waldmeier left for South America, where 
he has a number of concert engagements, 
such as an appearance with the Schweitzer 
Mannerchor in Buenos Ayres. Mrs. Wald- 
meier is to remain in the United States 
this season, making several appearances in 
recitals and drawing-room musicales. She 
presents a novel feature in a répertoire of 
the classics and folk songs, with a zither 
accompaniment. 


Chicago Baritone in Cairo (Ill.) Recital 

Carro, Ill., Oct. 14.—The recital of 
Thomas N. MacBurney, the Chicago bari- 
tone and teacher, given before the United 
Music Clubs of Cairo on Thursday eve- 


ning, presented a most interesting and 
comprehensive program of songs by Pur- 
cell, Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Wolf, Weingartner, Duparc, De- 


bussy, Mallinson and Lester. 








VOCAL ACTIVITIES | 
OF ROYAL DADMUN 
IN VARIED FIELDS 




















Royal Dadmun, the Baritone, Booked for 
Recital, Oratorio and Orchestral Ap- 
pearances 


Royal Dadmun, the American baritone, 
on October 12, commenced a two weeks’ 
tour under the direction of W. L. Rad- 


cliffe, the Washington manager, after which 
he will be heard in recital in Pittsburgh, 
Scranton, Philadelphia and several other 
cities. These will be followed by oratorio 
appearances in New York and Boston, sev- 
eral New York club engagements and an 
orchestral tour in the Spring. G. Dexter 
Richardson is booking a number of other 
dates for Mr. Dadmun. 


Vianna da Motta, the Portuguese pianist, 
has just completed a South American tour 
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appearance in Prague as 7 osca. 


hearts, especially as she had chosen this role. 
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“Last night Mme. de 


We parted from the artist with heavy 








Season 1912-13 
Scandinavian Tour 





Guest performances in 
Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, etc. 





l.ys made her farewell 





Mme. de 


I_ys, whose 


extraordinary artistic ability is well known, again fully met with our 


expectations, both as singer and actress. 


Her magnificent voice was 


shown to the best advantage, her distinguished and elaborate imper 


sonation of the part, and, by no means to the least, her dazzling gowns, 


created an impression that must be termed “perfect.” 
interpretation strongly reminds one of Sarah Bernhardt when she 


created this heroic part in 18&g. 


most enthusiastic applause, which, especially after the second act, after 
the poetically rendered murder scene, seemed without end.” 


The public accorded the artist the 


Her dramatic 
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MEMBER CHICAGO-PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
A vailable Entire Season for Concert 


ADDRESS; 5528 WOODLAWN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast March and April 
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AMERICA October 26, 
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MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN-RENE 


, BERLIN ADDRESS: 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 43 Eisenzahnstrasse 
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John Dennis 
Regular Session for Singers Opens Monday, Sept 23, 1912 
Suite 70, Carnegie Halil, N. Y. Tel. Col. 5946 
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Spring Greeting 


By MARY HELEN BROWN 
For High Voice 
G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


CARL DEIS 


Voice Production _ Interpretation 


No. 251 West End Avenue, New York 
(Near 72d Street) 
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THOMAS Ww. 


MUSGROVE 


Pianist 
(with Maud Powell) 
Management: H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 
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Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


FRANK X, DOYLE 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
CHATEAU DU PARC 
Vanderbilt Ave. & Park PI. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
’Phone 7055 Prospect 


Maurice Lafarge 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction 
Accompanist for Opera Comique and Melba Tours 
With Jean de Reszke 3 Years 


Address: Studio 2 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 
or care Musical America, 
Phone 1260 J Bergen 
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LEON 


RENNAY 


(BARITON -MARTIN) 
AMERICA, 1911-12 and 1912-13 


Repertoire: English, French, German, Italian 
Address, A. L. PALLEN, Sec’y, 675 Madison Ave., New York 








HARRY M. 


GILBERT 


PIANIST 
En Tour with 
Mr. David Bispham 
Management, FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flournoy St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BERRY 


TENOR 


Management: 
MARC LAGEN, 500 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Boston Studio: 6 Newbury St. 


DAVID 


DUBINSKY 


VIOLINIST 
2502 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
WM. H. 


PACDIN 


TENOR 


Exciusive Management i 
Walter R. Anderson, 5 West 38th St., New Yor? 











CAPACITY HOUSES AT SAN 
FRANCISCO “‘ CONCHITA ” 


Zandonai Opera Continues to Interest— 
Noted Artists to Appear in Berkeley 
Concert Series 

SAN Oct. 
Coast Opera Company's four productions 
of “Conchita” since the initial performance 
on September 28, the enthusiasm for Zan- 
Tarquimi’s 


FRANCISCO, 7.—In the Pacific 


donai’s remarkable music and 


splendid interpretation of the difficult role 
of Conchita abated, and 
the opera sold-out 
houses. 

The three performances of “Madama 
Butterfly” have also drawn large houses to 
the Cort. Amini Matini was the Cio-Cto- 
San and her personality seemed to be par- 
ticularly adapted to the role. “Lraviata” 
and “Kigoletto”’ each had one performance. 
Pereira as Violetta again scored a success, 
and the opera-goers had their first oppor- 
tunity to hear her as Gilda, in which her 
delightful voice was heard to best advan- 
tage. 

Following the announcement of Beatrice 
l‘ine as the first soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, singing at the first popular 
concert, comes the information that Carrie 
ridewell, the popular contralto, as soloist 
for the orchestra concerts on November | 
and 2 at the Greek Theater at Berkeley. 

On November. 17 Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Setret of Suzanne” is to be presented by 
the Chicago Opera Company. ‘the San 
l‘rancisco Orchestra will occupy the first 


wise 
before 


has in no 
has played 


part of the afternoon. Jenny Dufau will 
sing the leading role. Manager Irank 
Healy, of the San Francisco Orchestra, 


has provided a performance of the opera 
on the evening of the same day, with an 
additional program of concert numbers. 
The music lovers of Berkeley are to 
have concerts by several visiting artists 
this Winter through the medium of the 
Berkeley Musical Association. The first re- 


cital is set for October 18, when Riccardo 
Martin and Rudolph Ganz will be pre- 
sented. In February comes Mischa Elman, 


followed by Josef Lhévinne in March, 
Mme. Julia Culp closing the concert series 
in April. 

A large audience was present at the 
joint recital of Clara Freuler, soprano, and 
Karl Grienauer, ’cellist, on Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Grienauer played with Mme. 
Grienauer, pianist, the Davidoff A Minor 
Concerto, followed by two groups of solos 
which he played with technical ease and 
poetic effect. Miss Freuler interpreted 
especially well songs of the German mas- 


ters. Two of San Francisco’s foremost 
composers were represented on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Grienauer played Ed. F. 


and Dr. H. 
Night Song” 
with ’cello ob- 


Schneider’s “Midwinter Idyl’ 
J. Stewart’s “A California 
was sung by Miss Freuler, 
bligato by Mr. Grienauer. 

The musicale given by the Gustay Mah- 
ler Ensemble on Sunday afternoon at the 
studio of Ada Clement was one of the first 
appearances of this newly formed organi- 
zation. The Brahms C Minor Trio, op. 
101, was interpreted with much sincerity of 
feeling and tonal beauty by Ada Clement, 
pianist; Theodore Yohmer, violinist, and 
C, Schmidt, ‘cellist. The Bach C Major 
Sonata for two violins and piano was 
played by Miss Clement, Mr. Yohmer and 
Paul Iriedhofer. Miss Clement offered 
two piano compositions by Arthur 
Lewis, a local composer. Mrs. DeLos Mc- 
Gee sang a group of “Gypsy Songs,” ar- 
ranged by Karel Bendl, and songs of Sind- 
ing, Durante and Lalo. 

At the first meeting of the San Francisco 
Music Teachers’ Association on last Thurs- 
day evening Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, a lead- 
ing contralto of San Francisco, gave a pro- 
gram consisting entirely of folk songs 
with instructive explanatory comments. 
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On the occasion of a recent performance 
at the Theater Francais, André Ferrier 
director, Jeanne Gustin was the soloist, 
singing old French songs in costume. 

R. S. 
Mme. Sembrich’s New York Program 

Mme. Sembrich is being acclaimed on 
her Canadian tour, great audiences greet- 
ing her everywhere. In Quebec, where she 


sang for the first time on October 4, seven 


thousand people gathered within the walls 
of Artillery Hall to listen’ to a program 
composed mostly of French songs. At her 
recital in New York Tuesday afternoon, 
the 29th, in Carnegie Hall, Mme. Sembrich 
will sing songs by Robert Franz. Peter 
Cornelius, Robert Schumann and Johannes 


Brahms. 


\mong the half dozen songs by 
Franz are 


three which she will sing with- 
out pause, owing to their*brevity. These 
are “Wonne der Wehmuth,” “Es hat die 
Rose sich Beklagt,” “Aus meinen grossen 
Schmerzen.” Another in the group will be 
sung in English, “This and That.” This 
is one of the few songs with English text 
set to music by this composer. 
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-Ward-Stephens 


Teacher of. 








ee 





Artistic Singing 
ee 


Miss Florence Hinkle says: 


“T have studied with Mr. Stephens and | 
know of no man in this country more ca- 
pable of helping one in rhythm, interpreta- 
tion, and a thoroughly musical appreciation 
of Lieder, Oratorio and’ Opera.” 


Giuseppe Campanari says: 


“Of all my acquaintances I know of no 
American more talented than Stephens. 
He has the gift of imparting his knowl- 
edge, of inspiring others. 








Cleofonte Campanini says: 


“Stephens is a great musician whom I sin- 
cerely admire.” 


Among those who have studied with Mr. 





Shephens are: Sibyl Sanderson, Jeanne 
Jomelli, Florence Hinkle, Elizabeth De 
Cant, Inez Barbour, Caroline Hudson, 
Genevieve Wheat, Marguerite Dunlap, 
William Wheeler, Margaret Harrison, 
Florence Fiske, and many others prominent 
in concert and operatic fields. 


Applications may now be made for ad- 
mission to Mr. Stephens’ SUMMER 
CLASS FOR TEACHERS beginning 
June 15th and ending Sept. 15th, 1913 











Address all communications to Ward-Stephens 
253 West 42d Street, New York Phone 3956 Bryant 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music 


also Dramatic School for Opera and Theatre 


Director: Professor Gustav Hollaender 
Berlin, S. W. Founded in 1850 Bernburgerstr. 22a. 
Branch Institute: Charlottenburg, Kantstr. 8-9 
Complete training in all branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Attendance, 1910-1911: 1319 pupils, 124 teachers, a. o. 
(Piano) Professor Martin Frause, Professor James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Louis Breit- 
ner, Emma Koch, etc. 
(Vocal) Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mathilde Mallinger, Nicolas Rothmihl, 
Raabe-Burg, etc. 


(Vier Y Poadenser Gustav Hollaender, Professor Hugo Heermann, Alexander Fiedemann, Sam 
Franko, Alexander Schmuller, Hjalmar von Dameck, etc. 


Franzeschina Prevosti, 


















— CINCINNATI] CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. cstaptishen 1867 


Miss Clara Baur, Directress. 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open through- 
out the summer, as during the school year. 

Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The oy > agua 

, some ¢ re pen peeany Musicians and Artists o Hog 
UTIO MUSIC LANGUAG 

ee . Ideal with respect to home comfort and luxur- 
ious surroundings. The most hoor gag & oaqulpget OS build- 
ings devoted to music in America 
students may enter at any time. Illustrated Catalogue 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. & Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, 0 


| Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 


(Incorporated under the N. Y. State Board of Regents) 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House), New York. Tel. 1274 Bryant 


ANNA E. ZIEGLER— GARDNER LAMSON, Directors 


Fall Term Opens October i. Examinations and Appointments Now. 


BORIS HAMBOURG. "=: 


Returns to 
THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 
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Concert Direction 
M. H. HANSON 
437 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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TENOR 251 West End Ave., New York 
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STAY HOME! ADVICE TO ORGAN STUDENTS 


“Der Wanderer’ Encounters an Organ Builder Abroad Who Throws 
Light on European Situation—-Carl Busch Tells How He Got 
His First “‘Yob’”’ in Kansas City 


to the Rhineland. 
Sept. 21, 1912. 
EAR MusicaL AMERICA: 

The subject of the American music 
student in Germany which received so much 
attention in my last letter from Berlin was 
by no means exhausted. 

One could go on in that strain ad in- 
finitum to the embarrassment of both the 
native teacher and the American student 
with no more hope of altering the order of 
things as it has existed for years than had 
our erudite Hugo Miinsterberg that he could 
destroy the belief of a too gullible public in 
spiritualism as practiced by that colossal 
impostor, Madame Palladino, who at a 
séance was caught red-handed, or, to be 
more exact, red-footed by a hidden con- 
federate of Munsterberg while in the very 
act of ringing a bell with her marvelously 
ambidextrous toes. 

Yet the theme compels attention because 
of its interest to those who are perhaps 
contemplating a trip to the Fatherland for 
cultural purposes. 

The European 
prominent firm ol 
ers in a_ recent 
himself thus: 

“Why do American students come dver 
here to study the organ? 

“Judging by the showing of the great 
number that have came under my obser- 
vation during my long’ experience in 
Europe they should be back home learning 
the simple a-b-c of the instrument! 


En route 


representative of a 
American organ build- 
conversation expressed 


“In vain have | searched their ranks 
for some. one competent to demonstrate 
the possibilities of our instruments to 


prospective buyers. 

“I am continually forced to rely upon 
German organists for this important task. 
But, as a rule, they are equally undesir- 
able for the obvious reason that quite 
apart from their ignorance of electric 
actions and clever devices for effecting in- 
stantaneous changes in registration which 
seem only to confuse them, they make no 
pretence at any time of revealing the beau- 


tiful lights and shades of any one solo 
stop. 

“In fact, they almost never make use 
of a solo stop as such. 

“The art of nuance or tone-coloring is 


not cultivated. 

“If you listen to the 
edral in Berlin where 
posed to be of the best, 
it is either very soft or it is very loud. 

“In short, both the player’s hands are 
always on the same manual. 

“In Germany organ playing has a char- 
acter all its own, and that very character 
is so vastly different from what has 
grown to be the distinctly American one, 
that I frankly consider it a useless expen- 
diture of time and money for a student to 
come here for knowledge of it 


organ at the cath- 
the music is sup- 
you will find that 


The Difference 


“The 
these few 
play the organ; 


situation may be summed up in 
words: In America organists 
here they play Bach! 


‘By Bach I mean the music of the 
classicists—fugues, sonatas and the old 
German chorals variously made over into 
preludes and fantasies. 

“Modern German writers are paying 
practically no attention to the organ, and 


therefore unless the American student 
wants to get an idea of the traditional 
style of Bach on the organ—and you 
know how an American audience yawns 
and squirms through it—there is no 
earthly reason why he should leave his 
native land in search of knowledge, for in 
no other country has the _ instrument 
reached such heights of structural perfec- 


tion or the player such artistry in disclos- 


ing its beauties and wonderful possibili- 
ties !” 

This thorough exposition of the organ 
situation in Germany may prove helpful 
to those who have heretofore been ignor- 
ant of what this country has to offer in 
that line. 

Since the organist becomes efficient only 
through years of practical experience, it 
should appear self-evident that such ex- 
perience would be best gained in the school 
headed by masters whom he is striving to 
emulate. 

Getting One’s Name on the Dead-Head List 


“How does one manage to get his name 
on the so-called ‘free-ticket list’?” I have 
many times been asked by envious Ameri- 
can students. 

The question is easily answered, but the 
recipe doesn’t always bring the desired re- 
sult. 

If the applicant can pass himself off as 
a German and furnish satisfactory cre- 
dentials, such as a recommendation by a 
German who happens to be in the good 
graces of the concert managers, he will be 
asked to leave a packet of self-addressed 
stamped envelopes at the office of the 
manager who will occasionally send him 
tickets for the lesser concerts after the 
“regular” free-listers have been supplied. 

[ have known cases, however, where the 
tickets have suddenly stopped coming. 
When this happens it is safe to conclude 
that the Amerikaner has been found out. 

No American is supposed to get free 
tickets so easily, for the managers know 
only too well that he is the chief support 
of most of the concerts, and that if this 
support were withdrawn, their artists 
would in all probability be able to contract 
for only one instead of two or, as the 
case may be, even three concerts in a 
season. 

Americans Barred 


[ overheard the manager of one of the 


prominent concert agencies in Berlin in- 
struct a green clerk one day to the effect 
that under no circumstances was she _ to 


give out a single ticket to Americans! 

One other channel is, however, open to 
the persecuted American. 

A few music houses who are often sup- 
plied by the agents will offer to send 
patrons upon whose trade they may count 
free tickets now and then if provided with 
the inevitable stamped envelope. 

With Carl 


[ met the genial conductor of the 
sas City Symphony Orchestra, Carl 
a few days ago in Berlin, where he, 
so many of his wide-awake 
has been fathoming the fearful and 
wonderful archives of the modern orches- 
tral composer, incidentally growing whiter 
and even more distinguished looking dur- 
ing the process, in an effort to find some- 
thing which he could set before his play- 
ers at home with the feeling that 
they had played it he could still look them 
in the eye without flinching. 

Before coming to Berlin, Mr. 
accompanied by his American wife, 
his native country, Denmark. 
there the King, proud of this gifted 
cians noteworthy achievements in 
land of his adoption, 
special honors, among 
him a member of the 
Knights. 

In the course of 


Busch in Berlin 

Kan- 
Busch, 
like 


compatriots, 


3usch, 
visited 
W hile 
musi- 
the 
conferred upon him 
them one creating 
Danish order of 


our conversation he 
grew reminiscent, and with only a slight 
but none the less delightful accent to be- 
tray his Scandinavian origin, he recounted 
the experience of his introduction to 
America. 

“IT had what I thought a first-class string 
quartet in Copenhagen twenty-five years 
ago. 

“And I didn’t see the why 


reason we 


after ~ 
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| 
couldn’t yust take America by storm. when he was ready to make a clean breast 
“So we went—straight to Kansas City. of it. 
“And we practiced hard every day for [ am approaching the viney Rhineland, 
two weeks hoping with patience all the and I just got a whiff of the new vintage, 
time for an engagement to turn up. so, Aufwiedersehen, 


“Finally one came! 

“It proved to be the first and only one, 
too. 

“Can you guess what it was? A three 


or four hundred dollar yob like now-a 
days? 

‘No! 

“It came from an ordinary Yew tailor 
who ates us five dollars to play at his 
wedding ! 

“Our money was gone, and [I was will- 
ing. 

“But, added: the conductor sadly, ‘my 

“first violinist objected, and that broke up 


the quartet—the pride of Copenhagen!” 

During the last few days of my visit 
in Berlin I became aware of many strange 
rumors floating about concerning local 
musicians—not a very common thing, to be 
sure, but ‘hevertheless attractive to the 
nostrils of Der Wanderer. 

What seemed to me the most likely to 
yield interesting results [ seized upon, and 


it led me to the studio of no less:a per 
sonage than Alberto Jonas. 

The gossips accused him of having a 
secret, and when [| charged him with the 
offense he blushed and then brazenly ad- 
mitted it. 

“But I am not ready to talk about it 
yet,” he defended. 

And then he took me into his confi 
dence and enlightened me still further by 
whispering into my ear that it was “a 
work,” and that he would let me know 


Der WANDERER. 


Schumann-Heink in West Again 


Mme. Schumann-Heink rested a day in 
New York last week, having returned from 
her first trip through Northwestern Can- 
ada, where she started her tour on-Sep- 
tember 18. She operied the musical season 
of Greater New York with a song recital in 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Oc- 
tober 17, singing to a capacity house, after 
which she left immediately for Philadel- 
phia, where she was the soloist with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on the 
8th and 19th. She is now on her way 
West again for a second trip, which will 
take her as far as Omaha, not returning 
until Thanksgiving time. Her first appear- 
ance in New York for the season will be 
with the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie 
Hall on December 12 and 13. She will also 
sing with this orchestra in Brooklyn and 
later travel with it to Baltimore, Washing- 


ton and Richmond. 
Wagner’s Friend to Retire 
BERLIN, Oct. 12—Franz Fischer, the 


close friend of 
of the best and 


Munich Kapellmeister, 
Richard Wagner and one 


most brilliant conductors of Wagner op- 
eras, is about to retire from professional 
activities. Kapellmeister Fischer has al- 
ready tendered his resignation to the 


Munich Court Theater. 
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MARCUS 


KELLERMAN 


BASS BARITONE 





Denver, Col., News, May 30. 

The real sensational feature of the 
evening was the singing of Marcus 
Kellerman, the basso, and doubtless 
the star-soloist traveling with Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra, for it would be hard 
to imagine that two such performers 
could be found traveling with one 
orchestra, however fine it may be. 

Perhaps it would not be far wrong 
to call him the American Wullner, 
though Wulliner in comparison has no 
such timbre in his voice as Kellerman. 
The man is an actor in body, face 
and tone, and he works on a magnifi- 
cent six-foot commanding frame and 
a six-foot voice if such an expression 
may. be used without conveying the 
idea of grossness. 

The audience would have recalled 
Kellerman all night if he would have 
responded, judging from the applause. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 





NEW volume dealing with the funda- 
mentals of music in “Essentials of 
Music Theory,”* by Carl E. Gardner, from 
the press of Carl Fischer. The book is the 
first volume of a set of books by the same 
author under the general title “Essentials 
of Music Theory.” 
Books of this nature are rarely such as 


to reveal anything that is new. It is rather 
a new presentation of that material which 
has been written about time and - again. 
Mr. Gardner treats of “Rhythm; Note 
Values; Time Signatures; Tempo ;” 
“Theory of Scales”; “Intervals and Chord 
Building”; “Epitomized Acoustics” and 
“Ear Training” and his ideas are for the 
most part sane and clear in their presenta- 
tion. The book is illustrated throughout 
with explanatory diagrams. 

At the end of each chapter one finds exer- 
cises with which the teacher may profitably 
question his pupils about the material just 
gone over. It is, on the whole, a little book 
that will have its place in the theory class 
or in the case of a student’s having private 
tuition. 


*“EssENTIALS OF Music THEORY—ELEMENTARY.” 
By Carl E. Gardner. Cloth, 65 pp. Published by 
Carl Fischer, N. Y 


HE Boston Music Company issues a 
“Plain Song Service Book for the 
Episcopal Church,” compiled by Ernest 
Douglas, organist at St. Paul’s Pro- 
Cathedral in Los Angeles, Cal. 

The book was originally issued in 1907 
and this is its third edition; the author in 
his preface to this edition states: “My 
prophecy of six years ago has been ful- 
filled: that the time would soon come when 
an organist of the Episcopal Church would 
be adjudged unprepared for his duties un- 
less versed in the old modes. This view 
is confirmed by the very general use of 
plain-song during Advent and Lent, and 
in a great many churches throughout the 
year.” 

In the volume are to be found “The 
Choral Service,” “The Morning and Even- 
ing Canticles,” “The Communion Service.” 
the “Missa de Angelis” (newly added), the 
“Missa Pro Defunctis,” “Occasional An- 
thems” and “Processionals.” 

It is carefully compiled, giving evidence 
of the work of a serious ecclesiastical mu- 
sician and will be of great value for choirs 
in the Episcopal church. A. W. K. 


+“A Pratn Sone Service Book For THE Episco- 
PAL CuHurcH.”’ Third Edition. Compiled by 
Ernest Douglas. Published by the Boston Music 
Company, Boston, Mass. 





ROMANS TO HEAR “FEDRA” 


Librettist d’Annunzio and _  Costanzi 
Directors Make Agreement 


Rome, Oct. 1.—The “Fedra” of  Ilde- 
brando da Parma, libretto by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, will be presented during the 
approaching season at Rome’s principal 
opera house. The Costanzi directors will 
provide several new operas, such as Mas- 
cagni’s “Isabeau,” which has never been 
heard here; Zandonai’s ‘“Melenis,” also 
new for Rome; “Le sette Torri” (the 
Seven Towers), a one-act opera by AIl- 
berto Gasco; “Fedra” and the opera which 
has been selected by the special committee 
from the works of young composers. 

The older operas to be presented soon 
at the Costanzi, according to the new ar- 
rangements, are “Die Walkiire,” with de 
Angelis as H’otan, Signora Rakowska and 
Signora Pasini-Vitale; the “Maria di Ro- 


han,” of Donizetti; “Tannhauser,” the 
“Fanciulla del West,? “Tosca,” “Aida” 
and “Gioconda.” It is also possible that 
the “Salome” of Strauss will be heard. 
Baritone Mattia Battistini, of Milan, has 
been scheduled for “Tannhauser” and for 
“Isabeau” Maria Farnesi and Tenor Di 
Giovanni. 

At the gala performance in commemora- 
tion of Verdi, which is to take place this. 
season at the Costanzi, Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio has agreed to pronounce the panegyric 
on the great Italian composer. The poet 
has come to an arrangement over this with 
the Costanzi directors, but he first stip- 
ulated that “Fedra” should be presented 
during the season, and this, as already 
stated, will be done. The conductor at the 
Costanzi will be Maestro Edoardo Vitale. 
W. L. 

Mrs. George Cornwallis West is to play 
the harpsichord at a concert of Elizabethan 
music in London next month,,. 
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Heidelberger Anzeiger The most difficult 
baritone part has been entrusted to the highly 
intelligent concert singer, Sergei Klibansky, 
who interpreted the same with consummate 
mastership The recitatives were phrased so 
exquisitely, declaimed with such artistic ef- 
fectiveness, that one could only sit and listen 
in mute admiration. A warm and mellow 
voice compelled the audience to break out 
nto jubilant enthusiasm. 
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The NOTABLE SUCCESS of 


Lambert 
Murphy 


‘Tenor 


At the Recent 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 








WORCESTER TELEGRAM 
October 5, 1912 


Lambert Murphy continues to 
grow in the beauty and maturing 
breadth of his voice, and in dignity, 
breadth and variety of style. His 
delivery of Alain’s air, “Voir 
Grisélidis,” was a_ beautiful piece 
of interpretation—true to the char- 
acter and to the school of the. opera, 
filled with the fervor of romantic 
and worshipful youth, an adoration 
of the fair Griselidis lifted by love 
to the heavens. Mr. Murphy was 
tempestuously applauded. 


WORCESTER GAZETTE 
October 5, 1912 


Not only has his voice gained in 
fullness, but he has acquired a crisp 
decisiveness of style in dramatic 
passages, which adds much to the 
effectiveness of his singing. The 
added volume gained, too, without 
an atom of the lovely quality being 
sacrificed for larger tone; and that 
a careful study of operatic style 
has in no way impaired his song 
singing, was amply demonstrated in 
his encore. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 
October 5, 1912 


A great success was scored by 
Lambert Murphy. His notable de- 
velopment in the past year or two 
has been- followed with interest, 
and he has seldom sung so well as 
this evening in an aria from 
“Griselidis” and a Paradiso,” 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine.” 


WORCESTER POST 
October 5, 1912 
Mr. Murphy never sang better in 
Mechanic’s Hall, and scored an 
other big success. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
October 5, 1912 


Mr. Murphy’s fine, robust tenor 
won deserved applause. 
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ALICE NIELSEN WINS 
FAVOR IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Popular Soprano’s Concert Company 
Opens Ona B. Talbot Series— 
Condensed Opera 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, Oct. 12—The Ona 
Talbot series of concerts opened with 
a splendid audience at the recital by Alice 
Nielsen and other members of the Boston 
Opera Company, presenting a condensation 
of “The Barber of Seville.” The latter 
performance was given with a grand piano 
on the stage. 

The recital was most satisfactory, as it 
included an aria by each of the artists— 
Mr. Fornari, baritone; Jeska Swartz, con- 
tralto; Mr. Ramella, tenor, and Mardones, 
bass, and Miss Nielsen: The soprano de- 
livered an aria from “Tosca” and a 
group of songs, including Carrie Jacobs 
Bond’s new composition, “Oh, Haunting 
Memory.” In the latter Miss Nielsen sang 
a beautiful pianissimo which charmed the 
audience, as the prima donna was in ex- 
cellent voice. Mr. Mardones was satisfy- 
ing in an aria from “Simon Boccanegra,” 
by Verdi, and the “Toreador Song,” from 
“Carmen.” Miss Swartz, in her delivery 
of “Farewell Ye Hills” from “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” displayed fine artistry and a pleas- 
ing personality. 

Before the Ladies’ Matinée Musicale 
Carl Morris, the baritone, formerly of this 
city, gave a recital on Wednesday after- 
noon for the “President’s Day” meeting. 
Mrs. S. K. Ruick could not appear as ac- 
companist and Mrs. Frank Edenharter, a 
capable Indianapolis pianist, substituted 
effectively. Mr. Morris displayed excellent 
quality and breath control and fine ex- 
pression. His program was made up of 
old English songs, several compositions by 
Handel and a group of German composi- 
tions. The singer programmed two songs 
by men with whom he had studied, “In- 
victus,” by Bruno Huhn, and “Mission” 
by F. X. Arens. These were beautifully 
given, as were also two new Sanderson 
songs. Mi. Ea 2s 


London Soprano Comes to New York 





Jessica Strubelli, a soprano who is well 
known to musical audiences in London, 
has come to New York to fill concert en- 
gagements in this country. Miss  Strubelli 
has won high favor in oratorio and oper- 
atic concerts and is especially popular in 
private musicales, 
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Mr. Adler’s distinguished 
pupil, William Reddick, has been 
engaged by Arthur Hartmann 
to appear with him on his trans- 
continental tour 


1912-13 























Day Has Passed When Concert Artists 
Disguise Names on Phonograph Records 
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John Young, Popular Concert Tenor, Making a Talking-Machine Record Under the 
Name of “Harry Anthony” 


ITH good reason have Americans been 
charged as changeable in their likes 
and dislikes both in the arts and in less 
non-material matters. What is considered 
good form in January may be reckoned as 
being in exceedingly bad taste a month 
later, and it requires but a few yeats tu 
lift an occupation or condition from the 
state of toleration to that of highest re- 
spect. 

This is well illustrated in the case of the 
talking-machine, the instrument which 
has had such an enormous influence on 
American musical development. The at- 
titude of the public has changed within a 
comparatively short period in regard to 
the singers who have made the records 
for these instruments. Five or six years 
ago it was not generally recognized as an 
artistic occupation and consequently con- 
cert-singers who were offered contracts 
by the phonograph companies were some- 
what afraid that their regular engagements 
might be injured and their prestige as con- 
cert artists lowered by the fact that they 
were parties to the making of what John 
Philip Sousa calls “canned music.” For 
this reason many artists produced their 
iccords under assumed names. 

With the advent of the operatic stars in 
this field of endeavor, however, the atti- 
tude of the public changed and it is now 
regarded as a perfectly proper way for au 
artist to increase his income. 

Thus many well-known concert singers 
have lost enormous publicity which they 
could have otherwise obtained through the 
advertising of the companies for which 
they sang. One of these singers is the 
American tenor, John Young, who has been 
singing exclusively for the T. A. Edison 
Company for the past five or six years. 
His records have been made under the as- 


sumed name of “Harry Anthony” and have 
had splendid sales in all parts of the globe. 
With him Frederick Wheeler has worked, 
and together they have made the famous 
“Anthonv and Harrison Duets” familiar 
to music-lovers the world over. Mr. 
.ovng is still under exclusive contract 
with the T. A. Edison Company and as- 
sisted the great inventor in the experi- 
ments which have led to the perfection of 
the Edison disc record which is now ready 
for the market. This record, Mr. Young 
states, is of the highest quality. 

In spite of his phonographic work Mr. 
Young returns to the concert field. His 
return resulted from his being the tenor 
of the Collegiate Concert Company, which 
will make a six weeks’ tour this Fall. As 
a member of this quartet Mr. Young was 
brought into contact with concert affairs 
again and he decided therefore to also re- 
sume his place among the concert tenors 
of America. He is already engaged by 
many prominent clubs and societies, among 
them conspicuously the Oratorio Society 
of New York, and many other engagements 
are being booked for him by his manager, 
Mare Lagen of New York. 


Van Vliet’s "Cello Recitals in West 


Cuicaco, Oct. 14.—Cornelius Van Vliet, 
the Dutch ’cellist, appeared on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings of last week be- 
fore audiences in Sioux City, la, and 
Aberdeen, S. D., and was greeted with the 
same enthusiasm which has marked the 
whole of his present tour. Both the Aber- 
deen and the Sioux City critics hailed him 
as a wonderful artist. In the latter con- 
cert, which was given in the Auditorium 
of the Normal School at Aberdeen, he was 
accompanied by Frederic Rogers, head of 
the department of music. 
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NEW ITALIAN CONDUCTOR 
OF METROPOLITAN HERE 


Giorgio Polacco an Admirer of the 
French, German and Russian Schools 
' as Well as His Own Italian 


Giorgio Polacco, the new Italian con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
arrived in New York on the Taormina 
October 17. He will conduct the opening 
night performance provided “Les “Hugue- 
nots” is given and will share the work of 
conducting Italian and French operas with 
Toscanini. 

Polacco is a musician of wide sympa- 
thies. “I admire Debussy and Dukas and 
Wagner and the Russian school as much 
as I do my own Italians,” he told his in- 
terviewers on arrival. “The younger Ital- 
ian conductors are all ‘perfect Wagner- 
ites’ and I shall myself conduct a _ per- 
formance of ‘Parsifal’ at Barcelona next 
year. I am a native of Venice, but spent 
my childhood in St. Petersburg and have 
an intense love for the Russian composers. 
They suffered “much and their suffering is 
wonderfully expressed in their music. It 
seems to me that all great art must be in- 
spired by suffering. Rossini is one of 
those, for instance, who did not suffer, 
and his works never move me, joyous as 
is his ‘Barber of Seville.’ 

“T am a great admirer of Toscanini, both 
as a thinker and a man. Few people real- 
ize his versatility. Did you know that he 
is translating Swinburne’s poems _ into 
Italian?” 

Maestro Polacco is 34 years of age. He 
studied music and composition with Nicola 
Coccon, choir master of St. Marks. Later 
he entered the Milan Conservatory, where 
he continued his studies under the direc- 
tion of Coromaro and Galli. When still a 
very young man he went to London as as- 
sistant conductor at the Shaftsbury The- 
ater during a special operatic season of 
which Gluck’s “Orfeo” was a_ feature. 
One evening the chief conductor was ill 
and Polacco was called to the desk and 
directed the performance without having 
had any rehearsal in such a manner as at 
ence to establish his reputation. His suc- 
cess resulted in his engagement as con- 
ductor for an operatic season in Rio de 
Janeiro. For three seasons he conducted 
opera at the Lyrico in Milan, the réper- 
toire consisting of modern Italian and 
French works. He was selected by Pietro 
Mascagni to direct the first performance 
of “Amico.” He has not confined his ef- 
forts to operatic work, but also has dis- 
tinguished himself as a director of sym- 
phonic concerts. For two years he was 
director of the Teatro Costanzi at Rome, 
where he had the temerity to produce 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” eliciting the praise 
of Debussy for his poetic interpretation of 
that work. 

Mr. Polacco is equally well known as 
conductor in San Francisco, St. Peters- 
burg, Lisbon and Buenos Ayres. He has 
frequently conducted Wagner’s works both 
in South America and Italy. When Henry 
W. Savage made his production of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” in English he 
selected Maestro Polacco as conductor at 
the request of Puccini. 





Vera Courtenay, the American soprano, 
was the Quinlan Opera Company’s Car- 
men in Australia. 





The deferred opening of the new. Ger- 
man Opera House in Charlottenberg-Ber- 
lin will take place on November 4, 
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HESS AS SINGER-COMPOSER 





Tenor Introduces Three New Songs at 
Von Ende Musicale 


Herwegh Von Ende inaugurated a series 
of reception-musicales to members of the 
Von Ende School faculty on October 16, 


when he invited a number of persons in 
the musical world to meet Ludwig Hess, 
the popular lieder singer, who presented a 
brief song program on this occasion. Mr. 
Hess appeared not only as a singer but as 
a composer in his Three Hafiz Sonnets, 
“How True the Love,” “By Melody from 
Higher Spheres” and a “Drinking Song,” 
all of which he sang in English. 

The first song proved to be a number 
of considerable power, and it was given a 
delivery supported by a plenitude of vocal 
resource. Contrasting strongly with this 
composition was the delicately melodic 
song which followed. With the rollicking 
“Drinking Song” Mr. Hess gave much 
satisfaction in both his creative and inter- 
pretative capacities, and he was compelled 
to repeat the number, this time in German. 
As the auditors were not yet satisfied, the 
tenor added his own arrangement of an 
old.German folk song, “The Sandman,” 
which ‘was exquisite in its dainty charm. 

Further splendid expositions of the 
artistic singing of songs in English were 
the tenor’s presentations of “A Spirit 
Flower,” by Campbell-Tipton, and Eugen 
Haile’s “In the Moonlight,’ which were 
marked by excellent enunciation. Mr. 
Hess was warmly received in Liszt’s “Es 
mussein Wunderbares’ sein” and “Oh, 
quand je dors,” while he aroused enthu- 
siasm with Schumann’s “Du bist wie eine 


Blume’ and “The Two Grenadiers” and 
with Schubert’s “An die Leyer.” Carl 
Bruchhausen played the accompaniments 


acceptably. 





EDDY’S WESTERN RECITALS 





Noted Organist and Contralto Warmly 
Received in Various Cities 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 10.—Clarence Eddy, 
the noted organist, and Mrs. Eddy, the con- 
tralto, have arrived in San Francisco for 
an extended stay, after completing several 
successful engagements throughout the 
West. In Butte, Mont., the artists were 
warmly welcomed in two recitals, and in 
Helena they met with a hearty reception 


' in their recital at the First Presbyterian 


Church. A later appearance was that at 
Spokane, Wash., where Mr. and Mrs. Eddy 
were heard by an audience which comforta- 
bly filled the First Methodist Church. On 
October 4 the two artists presented at the 
Plymouth Church a program which was 
substantially the same as their other recent 
offerings on tour. 

Mr. Eddy’s selections included his own 
Prelude and Fugue on “Old Hundred”; 
two seventeenth century numbers, arranged 
by Guilmant; the Bach Toccata in F Ma- 
jor; “Evening,” by Edward F. Johnston, 
organist at Cornell University; a Romance 
in C, by Frederick Maxson, and a Concert 
Caprice, by Edward Kreiser, both dedicated 
to Mr. Eddy, and Lemare’s transcription of 
Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow.” Among 
Mrs. Eddy’s interesting songs were Homer 
N. Bartlett’s new composition, “The Two 
Lovers,” dedicated to the singer; “Thou 
Art to Me,” by Chadwick; Oley Speaks’ 
popular “To You,” the favorite “Will o’ 
the Wisp,” by Charles Gilbert Spross, as 
well as an aria from Tschaikowsky’s “The 
Maid of Orleans.” 





ANNA CASE’S HOME RECITAL 





Metropolitan Soprano’s Parents. in 
Audience at Somerville, N. J. 


Before what was said to be the largest 
audience ever assembled in Somerville, 
N. J., Anna Case, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, gave a joint recital with Carlos 
Salzedos, harpist, Friday evening, October 
11, and people who four years ago had 
heard Miss Case sing in the church choir 
in Somerville applauded her with all their 
hearts now that she had won distinction 
in the greatest opera house in the world. 

Miss Case was born within four miles 
of Somerville and her father, Peter Case, 
the village blacksmith of South Branch, 
and her mother were in the audience. Mr. 
Case is a deacon in the church and he didn’t 
exactly approve when his daughter decided 
to seek fame on the operatic stage. But 
he rejoiced in her triumph that was en- 
acted before his eyes and when the singer 
threw a big rose from her bouquet into 
her mother’s lap the whole audience broke 
into hysterical applause. 





A church choral society of one hundred 
voices was organized last week in connec- 
tion with Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in West Philadelphia, under the 
direction of Henry Hotz. 
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LISZT RHAPSODIES EVER POPULAR 





- as They Should be Played 





Yolanda Mero Declares Their Hold Upon the Musical Public is 
Marvelous — Maintains That Only Hungarians Can Play Them 








AVING dutifully explored Mexico and 
the Southern States, the - Middle 
West, the East and the North, Yolanda 
Méré, the young Hungarian pianist, is now 
packing her trunks for a visit to the Far 
West. Her mission is primarily an artistic 
one, to be sure, but she is also looking 
forward to it eagerly as a sort of recrea- 
tion. Mme. Mér6 simply dotes on travel- 
ing, and she has never seen Denver, or 
Colorado Springs, or San Francisco, or 
Los Angeles. So she is preparing to enjoy 
every minute of her time between this and 
the middle of December, when she returns 
to New York to rest up a little before 
starting on her next expedition. 

Mme. Méro had been practising before 
a representative of MusicAL AMERICA, who 
saw her a few days’ ago, arrived. 
She admits that she is busy getting 
her fingers into working order now 
as she does no. practising on the 
road. “I am _ fortunately not one of 
those who cannot trust themselves for a 
few days without touching a piano,” she 
said. “I am always in pretty good condi- 
tion while on the road, and I need no 
warming up exercises by means of a dumb 
keyboard or any such makeshift devices 
that some pianists are in the habit of re- 
sorting to. 

“T always feel nervous traveling in 
American trains because one is always 
hearing of the horrible accidents that hap- 
pen to them. And to make matters worse 
| am unable to sleep on them. You'd think 
this would wear me out and try my nerves 
to such an extent that I should be unable 
to do myself justice when the hour for the 
recital comes round. But no such thing 
happens. Just let me manage to snatch 
an hour’s nap before I go on the stage and 
| am just as fit for good work as ever.” 

Mme. Méro loves to play to American 
audiences. “People make such a mistake 
when they say that Americans are cold 
and have no appreciation for the greatest 
in musical art! It is a mistake to say this 
about even the smallest communities. | 
think I can even say that in some of these 
[ can play certain works and find them re- 
ceived with a degree of appreciation that 
they would not win even in New York. 
Now on this tour I am booked for a place 
in Montana, which I have been told con- 
sists solely of ‘three cows and a post- 
office. The mere fact of their wishing to 
hear a serious musical artist shows how 
earnestly they are bent on their own ar- 
tistic cultivation. 

“Among the works which I am going to 
play this Winter is the second concerto of 
Rachmaninoff, in which I am to be assisted 
by the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago. 
There are few orchestras anywhere that I 
should rather play under and there are 
few greater conductors than Mr. Stock. 
This concerto is to me a most wonderful 
work—the greatest thing of its kind, | 
may say, since Brahms. 

“T shall also give some of the modern 
Hungarian music, I expect. However, the 
present-day composers of Hungary are 
talents rather than geniuses. None of 
them can for a moment be compared to 
Liszt, who stands as one of the great mas- 


—an audience that is indifferent to every- 
thing else never fails to yield to their 
irresistible fascination even if it delights in 
nothing else. The reason that people do 


not weary of these works is because, 1n 
spite of their being played as often as 
they are, they are rarely played as the) 





Yolanda Méré, the Hungarian Pianist, 
Who Is Again Touring the United 
States 


really should be. It takes a Hungarian 
io play Hungarian music. One must be 
a native of the country, one must have its 
blood in one’s veins, one must understand 
the spirit of the people, or, rather, have 
that spirit within oneself. Similarly, you 
seldom find a German who plays Russian 
music as it should be played, or one who 
is not a Pole playing Chopin in a manner 
to bring out the subtlest spirit of his mas- 
terpieces. Hungarian music is_ national 
inusic. The music of Beethoven or of 
Mozart is universal. That is why you find 
so many more who play it properly than 
ate able to do full justice to the Rhapso- 
dies of Liszt.” 


. W. &> 
GADSKI IN BEHYMER SERIES 


Los Angeles Audience Acclaims Singer 
in Wagner Numbers 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 16.—Loyalty of Los 
Angeles to a certain limited number of 
“stars” in the musical firmament is un- 
wavering and Mme. Johanna Gadski is one 
of the foremost of these, as proved by the 
audience at the Auditorium last Tuesday 
night, when the soprano opened the Be- 
hymer Philharmonic series of musical 
events. Mme. Gadski seemed in high spirits 
at this auspicious opening of her Western 
tour, after making the long “jump” from 
the Toronto Festival. 

The program covered a larger range than 


was particularly welcome. The Brahms, 
Strauss and Schneider songs were notably 
interesting from the standpoint of con- 
struction. 

Mr. Schneider, the pianist, chose as one 
of his solos a Sibelius Romance, full of 
virile harmonies. He proved to be a sym- 
pathetic accompanist. A number of encores 
were given, including the “Erlkénig” and 
“Annie Laurie.” The audience occupied 
almost the whole of the big auditorium and 
was most enthusiastic in its applause. 

W. F. G. 


PIANIST RETURNS FROM 
TEACHING IN FAR EAST 


Rudolph Reuter Has Served Japan’s 
Most Important Musical Academy 
During Last Four Years 





An American who for four years has 
had charge of the piano department of 
the most important musical: institution of 
the Far East returned to this country last 
week. He is Rudolph Reuter and his serv- 
ices have been devoted to the Imperial 
Academy of Music in Tokio, Japan. 

Since Mr. Reuter gave his farewell re- 
cital in this country some years ago in 
Mendelssohn Hall, under the auspices of 
his teacher, Carl M. Roeder, he has had 
an interesting career in Europe and the 
Kar East.. While in Berlin he won the 
Mendelssohn prize at the K6énigliche Hoch- 
schule and appeared frequently with suc- 
cess at many concerts in that city and in 
Hamburg, where his performance of the 
Brahms D Minor Concerto with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was acclaimed by the 
critics as a remarkably artistic achieve- 
ment for one so young. It was at this 
time that the Imperial Academy of Music 
in Tokio applied to Berlin at the Hoch- 
schule for a suitable German for the posi- 
tion of head piano teacher in the institu- 
tion. Although but twenty years old and 
an American, Mr, Reuter was named as the 
most capable man that could be secured, 
and his appointment was confirmed when 
the Japanese Embassy in Berlin cabled the 
assurance that Mr. Reuter’s youth would 
weigh as nothing compared with the un- 
usual musical advantages he could put at 
the disposal of the Imperial Academy. 

Since that time, now nearly four years, 
Mr. Reuter has continued in charge of the 
piano department of this institution, and 
has also been giving concerts extensively 
through that part of the world. 

In July of this year feeling that this 
held of activity was too restricted, and 
notwithstanding urgent inducéments to re- 
new his contract at an increase of salary, 
Mr. Reuter decided to relinquish his post 
and return to his native land. Mr. Reuter 
looked the picture of health on his ar- 
rival here and was full of enthusiasm re- 
garding his plans. Sefore leaving for 
Chicago, where he had important engage- 
ments, he gave assurance of early concert 
appearances in New York. 

Ziegler Institute Opened 

The Ziegler Institute of+ Normal Sing- 
ing of New York opened formally. Tues- 
day evening, October 22, with short, talks 
by Mme. Ziegler and Gardner Lamson, 
directors of the institute. The musical 
program consisted of songs by Benita 
Karl, soprano; Linnie Lucille Love, so- 
prano; Helen Plaut, coloratura soprano; 
Blanche Hine, mezzo-soprano, and Charles 
S. Floyd, tenor. 


College Appearance for Ludwig Hess 


her former programs given here. The Wag- 
ters of the world. The love which people mer numbers were accepted as particularly 
have for the ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’ is Gadski’s own, so accustomed is the public 
truly marvellous. I have found that I can to regarding her interpretation as the 
stir even the coldest audience with them standard. The second group, in English, 


Ludwig Hess,. the tenor, has_ been 
booked by his manager, Walter R. Ander- 
son, for a recital at Wells College, under 
Leopold Winkler, conductor, for the first 
week of November. 


CROXTON QUARTET GIVES 
CONCERT IN NEW JERSEY 


New York Singers Win Approbation of 
Newarkers in Program of Varied 
Interest 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 21—One of the 
most interesting concerts ever given in the 
Roseville section of Newark took place on 
October 16 at the Roseville Presbyterian 
Church before a large audience. The pro- 
gram was presented by the Frank Croxton 
Quartet of New York, comprising Agnes 
Kimball, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
Frank Croxton, bass, the latter half of the 
evening beine devoted to a song cycle, 
“Flora’s Holiday.” 

The quartet from “Rigoletto” was sung 
with perfect blend of voices and provoked 
signal enthusiasm. The aria, “Hear Me, 
Ye Winds and Waves,” from Handel’s 
“Julius Cesar,” was sung by Mr. Croxton, 
who disclosed a bass baritone of considera- 
ble power and rare quality. Mr. Croxton 
has been heard here before, but never to 
better advantage than on this occasion. 

Miss Kimball’s selections were the “Un 
bel di vedremo” aria from Puccini’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “How Could I Love 
Thee More?” Miller, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s dainty “Will o’ the Wisp.” Her 
rendition of the Puccini number was ar- 
tistic to a high degree and her splendid 
voice and interpretation won the full ap- 
preciation of the audience. 

Miss Langston has a contralto of great 
range and beautiful quality, and her singing 
of the florid aria, “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta 
voix,” from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Da- 
lila” was met with long and continued ap- 
plause, to which she responded with Clough- 
Leighter’s “O Heart of Mine,” which she 
delivered with fine sentiment. 

Mr. Hackett, the tenor, pleased his listen- 
ers with a fine interpretation of Marshall's 
“IT Hear You Calling Me,” “For You 
Alone,” by Gheel, and Richard Batten’s 
“Sweetest Flower That Blows.” These 
were presented in truly artistic fashion and 
met with marked approbation. C. W. W. 


ANSWERS MILDENBERG SUIT 


Metropolitan Company Says Loss of 
Opera Was Not Its Fault 


The Metropolitan Opera Company filed 
its answer, October 19, to the suit brought 
by Albert Mildenberg, the composer, to re- 
cover $25,000 for the loss of part of the 
manuscript of an opera entered in the 
Metropolitan contest of 1911 for a $10,000 
prize. 

The defendant organization argues that 
if there was any negligence that caused the 
loss of the opera it was not on the part of 
the opera company. It is set forth that the 
manuscript in question was entrusted to an 
express company to be shipped to Boston 
to one of the judges and that, without any 
fault of the opera company, the manuscript 
with seVeral others was stolen from an ex- 
press wagon. Parts of the manuscript were 
eventually recovered and returned to the 
composer. 


Possart-Barstow Joint Recital in Toledo 

ToLepo, O., Oct. 17~—~Mme Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, the pianist, and Vera Bar- 
stow, the young American violinist, gave 
a joint recital last Wednesday evening be- 
fore an appreciative audience. Mme. 
Rider-Possart created enthusiasm by her 
magnificent playing and the audience was 
loth to leave after the artists had finished. 
Mrs. Otto Sand, a local pianist, accom 
panied Miss Barstow’s artistic offerings 
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Will be the Tour from January to March 


OF 
MME. CLARA BUTT anv” mre. kennertey RUMFORD 
The Greatest Living Contralto 


The Famous English Baritone 








Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford are now making one of their notably successful tours 
of Great Britain, giving concerts in Birmingham, Eastbourne, Huddersfield, Dun- 
dee, Alexandra Palace, Bradfield, Sheffield, Bournemouth, Manchester, Leeds and 
Liverpool. One week will be spent on the Continent, with appearances in Vienna, 
Budapest, Paris and Berlin. After farewell concerts in Brighton, Plymouth, Bris- 
tol and London, the distinguished singers will sail for America, touring the United 
States and Canada, en route to Australia. 








Local managers desiring an attraciion certain to arouse tremendous enthusiasm and 
attract record-breaking audiences will do weil to communicate at once with 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York (tie rican: ) 
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He has been 


recalled and 


Everywhere 


the press has compelled to 


accorded him add encores at 


tributes as an his every per- 


artist of the formance, his 


FIRST rank. audiences de- 


manding it. 




















From The Eastern Morning News, 
Hull, England, Oct. 1, 1912. 


“There is Mr. Paulo Gruppe to play violoncello 
solos, which he does in masterly fashion—so much 
so that at each appearance last night he was cordially 
encored. He plays with great dexterity and feeling.” 
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speech. This opinion seems too poetic, al- 
together too contrary to the barbarism of 
primitive ages. Let us rather accept the 
theory that it was the warbling of the birds 
which first gave man the thought of music.” 

Since music has the right and even the 
duty to preserve something of mystery, “let 
us not try to rob her of it,” pleads, De- 
bussy; “on the contrary, let us strengthen it 
with Taste. It is the only natural barrier 
which can protect art as well from the bar- 
barians with their coarse fists as from the 
civilized with their learned spectacles. May 
Taste remain the protector of sacred mys- 
tery!” 

* * x 

PARTIAL answer to the oft-recurring 
question, “Where are the singers of 
yesteryear?” is written on the staff of a 
new institution just opened in Oxford 
Street, London, which is to be known as 
the Mayfair School of Music. Of course 
the general answer to the question is, “In 
the teaching ranks,” but this most recent 
addition to London’s dispensaries of musi- 
cal instruction specifically accounts for sev- 
eral erstwhile luminaries of international 
luster. Albani, Marie Brema and Plunket 
Greene all are on the list of teachers, as 
well as Gregory Hast, who was publicly 
“farewelled” last season, Evangeline Flor- 
ence Eugénie Joachim and others of more 

strictly local repute. 

But to insure a sufficient percentage of 
young blood the directors have also en- 
gaged Cyril Scott and Vaughan Williams 
and a number of other younger men for 
the other departments, for a comprehensive 
musical education is provided for in the 
scope of the curriculum. One name that 
is a strong magnet in itself is that of Ellen 
Terry, who will have a department of her 
own. 

* * * 

F considerable interest to musicians, 
was the performance of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean music in the Birmingham 
Cathedral during the week of the Festival, 
says the London Daily Telegraph. Indeed, 
the older cathedrals will shortly be adopt- 
ing a good deal of this old music, which 
has been too long lost to their tradition, 
as some thirty of their number are sup- 
porting a comprehensive scheme of publi- 
cation. The polyphonic services for the 
canticles of William Mundy, Thomas Caus- 
ton, and John Ward, probably unheard 
since the dispersal of the choirs under the 
“Great Rebellion” in 1645, showed the in- 
timate connection between the finest ex- 
amples of pre-Reformation and _ post-Re- 
formation music which has not been hither- 

to recognized. 

The services for the canticles, which were 
revived on the _ reconstruction of the 
choirs at the Restoration in 1660, were of 
a much simpler type, and were sometimes 
called by the composers “short services” ; 
and they are all that have come down to 
modern times as the early cathedral tradi- 
tion. The fifteen years’ silence of the 
choirs during the Commonwealth consti- 
tuted a much more serious break in tradi- 
tion than has been hitherto suspected. At 
the Reformation there was no break, as all 
the choirs went on, notwithstanding chang- 
ing conditions, and adapted and readapted 
themselves to circumstances. 

x ok Ox 

UNICH’S new Intendant-General of 
the royal theaters, including the 
Court Opera, is Baron Clemens von 
Franckenstein, a man still under forty— 
thirty-seven to be exact. He has gained 
some repute as a composer of songs, while 
his opera, “Rahab” has been favorably re- 
ceived in Hamburg and Budapest. For 
four years now he has been director of 
the stage music and correpetitor at the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera. In England he is known 
as a conductor, as he spent five years there 
in that capacity. While there he acquired 
an exceptional knowledge of the English 

language and a wife of Irish birth. 


J..L. H. 
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PURITANISM AND PRIGS 





Creative Musical Progress 





Training of Musical Emotion Through Choice of Music Given 
to Pupils—Arthur de Guichard’s Suggestion for Extermina- 
tion of the Bad—What Is Good ?-—The Eternal Doubt in 


By ARTHUR FARWELL { 








RTHUR DE GUICHARD, in a recent 

issue of MusicaL AMERICA, raised 
the question of musical morals for the 
young, and exhorted teachers to separate 
the sheep from the goats as regards the 
elevating or non-elevating character of the 
music which pupils should be allowed to 
play, in or out of class. To do this, he 
believes, would quickly raise the standard 
of music in America, and make possible a 


true national music, both creative and in- 
terpretative. 

A very wide-awake young woman who 
has a school in Boston’s “Back Bay,” 
where she has done what it is possible to 
do toward bringing the pulse and warmth 
of life within hailing distance of the polar 
consciousness of the young ladies of that 
region, once told me of a club meeting 
where the mothers of these young ladies 
soberly debated the question, “Should the 
rt A taught the moral responsibility of 
life?’ 

Lest it be thought, because of my bring- 
ing up the incident in this connection, that 
I advocate the abandonment of the young 
to every whim and impulse, I hasten to 
explain that such is not the case, although 
I would much rather see the youth of 
America a race of savages than a race of 
prigs. Savages have a fair chance of 
some day becoming endurable and even 
enjoyable civilized beings; prigs are be- 
yond any such hope. Indeed there has al- 
ways been a fascination for me in the 
school of Pythagoras, whose pupils per- 
formed the various duties of the day, such 
as rising and going to bed, to suitable and 
elevating music. That philosopher worked 
out an entire scheme of musical atmos- 
phere appropriate to an exalted existence, 
a kind of music of the spheres. calculated 
to lift those within its influence into har- 
mony with the universe. Whether it did 
so or not is difficult, probably impossible, 
to discover, since no two people can agree 
as to precisely what it is to be “in tune 
with the infinite.” At all events any one 
pursuing a similar course to-day would 
probably be examined by alienists and 
placed in a lunatic asylum, or at least in 
jail, as Raymond Duncan was _ several 
years ago in New York through his at- 
tempt at a practical revival of Hellenic 
civilization in his own  person—out of 
doors. One cannot do such things since 
Don Quixote bore his rusty lance against 
the windmills. 

Attitude Toward the Good and Bad. 


That no one who makes music should 
make anything but good music is without 
doubt highly desirable, whether “good” be 
taken in the sense of formal and technical 
perfection, or in the sense of “moral 
worth,” to quote Mr. de Guichard’s words 
and follow his classification. No one 
wants what he clearly knows to be bad. 
But it is human experience that people are 





Regina De Sales 
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constagély finding what they thought bad 
to be good, and vice versa. Before what 
tribunal, therefore, is one to take all the 
compositions in the world, to see if they 
be fit to set before the young? If one ex- 
cluded the Futurists from the jury it would 
not be exceedingly difficult to arrive at a 
generally acceptable technical standard. 
Even pedants can occasionally be induced 
to allow consecutive fifths or a seventh 
above the root; in fact they not infre- 
quently take a covert delight in doing so— 
it gives them that pleasurable sensation 
that good people feel at times in being a 
bit devilish. And radicals will sometimes 
tolerate a composition that breaks no 
rules, if the composer had a good thought 
which chanced to fall within the rules. 

But, leaving this matter wholly aside, it 
is the “moral worth,” the quality of evok- 
ing “good” or noble ideas which a com- 
position possesses, on which Mr. de Gui- 
chard insists. This is very well, but it 
leads quickly to a serious dilemma, and 
he who pursues the idea to its conclusion 
must needs be a brave soul. For now a 
new distinction arises—is it to be music 
which by long continued test the world has 
found to be of such “moral worth,” or is 
it to include the eternal creative and pro- 
gressive with their many inventions which 
keep the art of music a living thing, and 
over the “moral worth” of which the best 
of thinkers are constantly at war? If? Mr. 
de Guichard means the former, he is pro- 
jecting a system of education which will 
turn out a race of uncreative and unpro- 
gressive musicians, of reactionaries and 
pedants; and if he means the latter, then 
he will never find a jury which will agree 
on the worth of particular compositions to 
the human soul. 

If, as he recommends, all teachers should 
determine “to tolerate none but the best 
music at all times, in and out of class, at 
lesson time and recreation,” and combine 
in an effort to “banish all music that does 
not tend to elevate the mind and the 
imagination,” the teachefs would have to 
come to some sort of an agreement if the 
theory were to have the slightest practical 
applicability. And as the teachers, en 
masse, could by scarcely any possibility get 
beyond agreeing unon Mozart, Beethoven, 
Bach, and Schumann, we would quickly 
have the lamb of living musical art slain 
upon the altar of a theoretical morality. 
On the other hand, let Strauss, Debussy, 
Tschaikowsky, Wolf, Reger, d'Indy, Ravel 

a whole host of moderns—and even 
Brahms and Wagner, but apply for admis 
sion to the approved list, and there are at 
once placed in discussion innumerable 
works which one person calls good and 
great, and another calls degenerate and 
degrading, or at least worthless. 


Who Is to Be the Arbiter? 


And who is to be the arbiter here, in 
this vast mass of modern music, which 
alone makes our art of music the living 
thing which it is? What about the one 
teacher who finds “Tristan” exalted, and 
that other who finds it erotic; or the one 
who finds what his soul craves in De- 
bussy, and the other who believes that that 
composer is poisoning the roots of music; 
or the one who finds Brahms lofty, and the 
other who finds him dull? If Mr. de Gui- 
chard means to give music to mankind as 
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a living art—and if he does not, he had 
better not give it at all—then his plan for 
giving it splits into a thousand fragments 
the moment that he starts to put it into 
general practice, and it is at once as if he 
had made no plan. 

Still, the “good” is desirable. 
then, is the trouble? Simply, that Mr. de 
Guichard, like many a _ preacher, tells 
people to be “good,” when what he ought 
to tell them is to be alive. 

The thing that makes most of us stupid 
and unprofitable beings is not that we are 
not “good” enough, but that we are not 
alive enough. Where there is Life there is 
doubt, crisis, the possibility of error. To 
press forward where there is no beaten 
track; to face the uncertainty upon which 
our life may split; to decide utterly alone, 
for right or wrong, not knowing which it 
is to be; to err sincerely, and to fight to 
the last breath to rectify the error; to 
know with certainty good from evil in our 
past, even if that knowledge is forever 
hidden in the present and future—that is 
to Be Alive. 

To have every decision made for us by a 
teacher is neither to live nor to become 
strong. What can we know of “good,” in 
either music or life, who have never had 
the opportunity of resisting bad, or of dis- 
covering its reality by our own expe- 
rience? I know of a child who was 
brought up strictly on Mr. de Guichard’s 
plan. No music was allowed it but the 
“best,” in the sense in which I presume 
that Mr. de Guichard means the word. 
According to his theory the child should 
have become a veritable Parsifal of mu- 
sical purity and exaltation. The truth is, 
however, that it never cared much for mu- 
sic at all. One happy day the child dis- 
covered ragtime, and immediately con- 
ceived a violent and lasting passion for it. 
It is difficult to see how an intolerance of 
what one person thinks bad is to change 
the nature of another, even if the two 
stand in the relation of teacher and pupil. 

We must live our own lives, if we are 
to live at all. Even as pupils we must 
make a beginning of it. We must be given 
some opportunity for the exercise of choice 
and judgment and spontaneity, if we ex- 
pect to have such faculties later on. We 
must be shown in what spirit to meet the 
emergencies which. arise from having 
chosen wrongly. We must learn that the 
force, the passion, spent in ignorance and 
error yesterday will be the same _ force 
which to-day carries us higher than ever 
before. We must learn the great secret 
of the transmutation and the transfigura- 
tion of the crude emotional power within 
us. The most vigorous sinners among us 
will in the end be the most vigorous 
saints. 


Where, 


The Futility of Impatience. 


The vitality which the player puts into 
the “libidinous waltz’ and the “suggestive 
serenade” which so greatly horrify Mr. 
de Guichard (and the awfulness of which 
he so vastly exaggerates ) is the guarantee 
of the fervor which sooner or later will be 
directed to nobler ends. Impatience for 
the instantaneous reversal of all such mis- 
directed musical passions will not help 
here more than impatience helps anywhere. 
In fact it is apt to hinder through the an- 
tagonism which intolerance always breeds. 

The teacher as absolute dictator of the 
musical morals, so to speak, of the pupil, 
is not the solution of the uplift in musical 


education. Such a condition is apt rather 
to breed all the terrible evils of Puri- 
tanism—hypocrisy, the false sense of good, 
and the devastating suppression of spon- 
taneity which, even if it is vulgar or has 
the appearance of vulgarity to some, may 
be the straightest pathway to emotional 
health. Better is it for the teacher to 
seek to understand the pupil in his present 
stage of development, to recognize the 
nature of his present musical emotions, to 
give him enough freedom in his expression 
of them so that he may have something of 
the joyous sense of living his own life, 
while at the same time giving him every 
opportunity to compare what the older and 
(hopefully) wiser person sees to be best 
with what the pupil thinks is good. The 
teacher should give reasons for his faith, 
and need not be beyond the possibility of 
administering a needed rebuke on occasion. 
Some persons have to be shocked into a 
realization of truth. 

In the guidance of musical emotion 
through the choice of compositions, it is 
certainly the duty of the teacher to en- 
courage, to warn, tc place the best before 
the pupil. But it is no less the right of 
the pupil to be taught and allowed, within 
reason, to Live, which is to exercise the 
powers of initiative and selection, and to 
be spared the horror and the pernicious 
results of being compelled to be falsely 
good, 





Oscar Hammerstein Brings Two Suits 


Oscar Hammerstein brought two suits 
last Tuesday, one in the Supreme Court of 
New York against the Equitable Trust 
Company to recover 3,998 shares of stock, 
estimated as worth $100,000, in the Ham- 
merstein Amusement Company, which had 
been placed with the Equitable Company 
to provide an income for his wife, now 
deceased, and his two daughters; and the 
other suit in the Federal Court of Kan- 
sas City against Felice Lyne to recover 
one-half the receipts of a concert she gave 
there and also for an injunction to re- 
strain her from making further appear- 
ances except under his direction. 


Pianist Anthony in Syracuse Recital 


SyrAcUSE, Oct. 19.—Charles Anthony, 
the Boston pianist, having returned from 
a successful musical season in London and 
other English cities, began his recital work 
here by an appearance on October 9 at the 
first of the Morning Musicales. His pro- 
gram included compositions by Mendels- 
sohn, Scarlatti, Schumann, Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell, Debussy, Albeniz and_ Saint- 
Saens, and was enthusiastically enjoyed by 
an audience of about 600, among whom 
were some of the city’s best musical 
judges. The different numbers on the pro- 
gram were given with brilliant phrasing 
and color effects. A return engagement is 
being arranged for December. 





Many Bookings for the MacDermids 


Cuicaco, Oct. 14.—Among the many 
dates booked for Mr. and Mrs. James G. 
MacDermid are appearances at Peoria, 
Macomb and Moline, Ill.; Burlington, Keo- 
kuk, Sioux City, Waterloo and Charles 


City, la.; Warrensburg, Mo.; Salina, 
Leavenworth and Atchison, Kan.; Red 
Wing, Minn.; Valley City, N. D., and 


Aberdeen, S. D. Mme. Sibyl Sammis- 
MacDermid is also engaged for many ora- 
torio and orchestra appearances. 
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sion of true musical feeling and the art of delivery.’’ 





Such voices are rare enough, but rarer still is it to find one combined with the posses- 
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Francis Rogers Adds to the “Bel Canto” 
Controversy 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I feel like saying a few words in re- 

inforcement of Mr. Ward-Stephens’s ad- 
mirable letter of October 4. 
_ The phrase bel canto means nothing more 
than “beautiful singing.” In the days of 
Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti “beautiful 
singing” consisted in a flexible emission of 
voice, a suave style and tasteful phrasing. 
To satisfy these requirements these men 
wrote their operas and made little or no 
attempt to portray the deeper emotions— 
they dealt only with the superficial emo- 
tions that can be stirred by a sonorous 
high C; a sustained trill or a dazzling ca- 
denza. The public taste, thanks to Wagner 
and the later Verdi, has tired of this school 
of superficiality, and consequently the sup- 
ply of singers capable of rendering in the 
traditional style the music of Bellini and 
Donizetti is limited to the survivors from 
other days and tastes. In this sense Mme. 
Sembrich is right in saying that “bel canto 
singers are fast disappearing,” and it is a 
pity to have them go, for they possessed 
admirable qualities considered merely as 
vocalists; but Wagner and Verdi, as well 
as Massenet and Puccini, knew much about 
the human voice and knew how to write 
for it. Bel canto, in its broader interpreta- 
tion, is aS necessary in their operas as it 
was in Rossini’s. Nordica, de Reszke and 
Plancon have proved to us that the art of 
beautiful singing is applicable to the great 
modern masterpieces in opera. 

The composer of the future may write 
what he pleases, but beautiful voices and 
singing will always be in demand. Correct 
mise en scéne, effective stage management, 
dramatic action, good enunciation and in- 
creasing devotion to the orchestra will 
never divert the public from its love of 
lovely singing. Consequently, there will 
always be teachers striving to train their 
pupils to sing beautifully. Good teachers 
in any subject are rare, but there are al- 
ways some that love their subject and teach 
it honestly and well. Mr. Damrosch says 
truly, “There is a great and growing num- 
ber of teachers who hold out promises to 
place their pupils very quickly in practical 
work, to make stars of them over night,’ 
but Mr. Ward-Stephens touches on an im- 
portant point when he says that superficial 
and-dishonest teaching is often due to su- 
perficial and dishonest pupils. 

Very few pupils can ever be brought to 
realize how serious, how long and how dif- 

ficult the art of singing really is. Most 
on them see no reason why they should not 
“become stars over night” and therefore se- 
lect for teacher some one who will promise 
dazzling and speedy results. They cannot 
grasp that the triumphs of Sembrich and 
Caruso are due only in part to natural 
gifts and that the enduring part of their 
success is founded on a solid basis of tech- 
nic and routine, acquired through years of 
unremitting labor. Three seasons ago 
made a tour of twenty weeks with Mme. 
Sembrich. During all those months her 
voice and art were always first in her 
thoughts. Her diet, her exercise and her 
rest were all regulated so as to keep her 
voice in the best possible condition. She 
never went out in the evening-except to 
the concert hall to sing. Such devotion as 
this has, doubtless, been the rule of her 
life and has made and kept her the great 


My experience as a teacher has _ been 
much the same as Mr. Wa,sd-Stephens’s— 
the average pupil seeks rapid results and 
thinks that, in some magic way, the 
teacher can do it all—that the pupil bears 
the same relation to the teacher as the 
damp clay to the sculptor. On the con- 
trary, good pupils make good teachers 
much more than good teachers make good 
pupils. The first requisite of a good 
teacher is an ear keen to detect any de- 
parture from the highest possible standard 
of beauty in the voice of his pupil. His 
first duty is to train the pupil’s ear to a 
like keenness of criticism of his own voice, 
so that eventually he may safely depend on 
himself in the judoment of beauty of tone. 
Naturally, what it has taken a teacher years 
to acquire cannot be imparted to a pupil in 
a few months. To become self-dependent 
is the result of years of study under the 
best influences. 

Innate impetus, concentration and drill, 
the component elements of power, accord- 
ing to Emerson, are as requisite in the 
study of singing as they are in any other 
art. A beautiful natural voice trained and 


exercised along these lines can acquire the’ 


art of bel canto just as successfully to-day 
as did the great singers of the past. 
FRANCIS ROGERS. 
No. 563 Park Avenue, 
New York, Oct. 20, 1912. 





Mr. Richardson Explains 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Dear Sir: Through an error in the copy 
of the advertisement sent you for Mr. 
Gardner Lamson, I stated in the copy that 
Mr. Lamson was formerly of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, and this was printed in the 
Special Issue of MusicaL America on Oc- 
tober 12. 

While Mr. Lamson was formerly con- 
nected with several of the leading Euro- 
pean opera houses, he was never under 
engagement with the Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin, and for this error my office is solely 
responsible. 

I will appreciate your printing this let- 
ter as evidence of my good faith in the 
inatter. 

G. DeExTER RICHARDSON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., October 14, 1912. 


RANDOLPH PIANO RECITAL 








Peabody Conservatory Director Opens 
Series With Fine Program 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 21.—Director Harold 
Randolph opened the series of recitals at 
the Peabody Conservatory on October 18 
with a piano recital of much interest. The 
Bach Toccata, Intermezzo and Fugue in C 
Major were given an artistic reading. 
Scarlatti’s Allegro in D Major and Schu- 
mann’s “Vogel Als Prophet” and Etude on 
a Capriccio by Paganini were beautifully 
played. Especially interesting was the 
Chopin Sonata in B Flat Minor, op. 
35. The “Funeral March” was impres- 
sively performed. The Brahms “Walzer,” 
op. 9, were enthusiastically received and 
the artist was obliged to repeat one of 
them owing to continuous applause. 

The Liszt Etude de Concert in F Minor 
was excellently played. The concluding 
number, ‘Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” was 
given a brilliant presentation. and after 
repeated recalls the pianist responded with 
an encore, playing a Serenade by D’Albert. 
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By the Brilliant French Prima Donna 


Mme. Blanche Arral 


This Recital by Mme. Arral, her first in America 
after a three years’ absence, promises to be 
one of the most notable events of 
the early concert season 


PROGRAMME 
Part I 

¥ ‘epres Sic iliennes . . Verdi 

Vieille Chanson . Bizet 
Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark . Bishop 
1 {9 ) Ich Liebe Dich : . Grieg 

(b) Nymphes et Sylvains Bemberg 
Herodiade ‘ Massenet 


Part Il 
Ballata Guarany , , Gomez 
{ (a) Chanson d’ Amour Hollman 
(b) Aime—moi . . Bemberg 
Si J’etais Roi . . Adam 
{ (a) Chanson de Barberine . Costa 
| (6) Come Back to Me Gregori 
Le Timbre d’Argent . Saint-Saens 
Le Rossignol Soloré . ; ar ate 
Barcarolle : . ; . Gregh 
Jerusalem Verdi 
Leonardo Stagliano, Flutist 
Maurice Lafarge at the Piano 
TICKETS, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 AND 75 CENTS 
BOX SEATS $2.50 
Mail Orders Addressed to 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
will receive prompt attention 








America Is Waiting Expectantly to 
Welcome and to Honor 


The One American Singer Whom Germany Has 
Practically. Adopted and Placed on An Emi- 
nence Above the Greatest of Her Native Singers. 


MADAME CHARLES 


CAHIER 





Mme. CHARLES CAHIER—The Great American Contralto in Munich 


The “Wagner Festival” in Munich is at an end. The triumphs that 


Mme. Cahier enjoyed were sensational. Her Brangane, the two 


Erdas in “Rheingold” and “Siegfried,” the first Norn and Waltraute 


1 “G6tterdammerung” delighted the public and the critics wrote that 
in spite of being a stranger, she had established herself absolutely in 
the German atmosphere of her parts, and such art, such deep 
thought, so much feeling and beautiful tone work had not been heard 
there before in those parts. Mme. Cahier has been the recipient of 


many congratulatory letters from Royaliy. 





In “RHEINGOLD’”’— 
“As Erda she gave her warning to Wotan’s ear in elementary bell-like 
tones.” 


In “GOTTERDAMMERUNG’— 

“Her Waltraute was an unforgettable performance. Mme. Cahier was in 
splendid voice. The impression of this scene was one of great power and one 
can easily say that her Waltraute made the same profound effect as that of the 
well-known model, Schumann-Heink.” 

Dr. Mahler in Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten. 


In “SIEGFRIED”— 

“As Erda Mme. Cahier sang the small but difficult part with masterly tone- 
production and was able through her beautiful piano to express the mystical 
character of the music.” 

Dr. E. Schmitz in Bayerische Kurier. 
In “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE”— 

“A pure joy was Mme. Cahier’s Brangdane; she is by far the best on the 
stage to-day. Her tones in the warning were like silver bells in the twilight of 
a summer night.” 

Dr. Alexander Dillmann in Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten. 


For Terms and available Dates for appearances of this 
Great Artist, immediate application should be made to 


Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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OPENING THOMAS ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Massenet Tribute Feature of Conductor Stock’s Program— Large 
Audiences Welcome Him Back —Herbert Witherspoon’s Admirable 


Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, October 21, 1912. 


HE opening pair of concerts of the 
Thomas Orchestra’s twenty-second 
season brought crowded houses to greet 
Conductor Stock and his men on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening of last 
week and a right cordial welcome they 
gave him. The brief week of rehearsals 
which preceded and the several changes in 
the personnel of the orchestra conspired to 
leave some things unattained which might 
_have been desired, and yet there were an 
evenness and freedom from extremes, good 
or bad, which should satisfy every music 
lover. ' 

Bach and Beethoven were factors in the 
opening half of the program. The D Ma- 
jor Bach Suite from which Wilhelmj took 
the “air” by which he made famous his G 
string was strangely eloyuent and its first 
movement sufficed to show some excellent 
spiccato bowing effects in the first violin 
section. The Beethoven Fourth Symphony 
received a reading entirely free from hys- 
terical exaggerations, but Mr. Stock was 
far from bringing out all its humanly ap- 
pealing qualities. There was, however, a 
marked excellence in both the brasses and 
woodwinds, and this was extremely satis- 
fying from a standpoint of sheer sensuous 
beauty. 

The Massenet suite, “Les Erinnyes,” in 
which form the incidental music to the 
tragic drama of De Lisle is preserved to 
posterity because of its own intrinsic mu- 
sical worth, was included in this program 
as a memorial tribute to its lately deceased 
composer. Herein is also included what 
was really Massenet’s Opus 1, originally 
written as a piano miniature, but better 
known perhaps because of its vocal setting 
to the “Elegy,” with the melody given in 
this instance to the ’cello. The reading 
given to this suite as a whole was perhaps 
the most sympathetic and effective effort 
of the program. There are many, with 
whom a little learning is a dangerous as- 
set, who are wont to speak sneeringly of 
the sugary quality of Massenet’s contribu- 
tions to musical literature, but the artistic 
repression, the imaginative invention and 
the polished contrapuntal technic with 
which he has manipulated his melodic sub- 
ject matter in this early work, as in many 
later efforts, will most surely perpetuate 
not only his memory, but his music to manv 
generations, if for no other reason than 
because it affords such a natural and satis- 
fying antidote to the “spread-eagle” strug- 
gles of many composers in the present 
epoch. 

The “Meditation” was included for the 
benefit of the new concertmeister, Harry 
Weisbach, and was repeated in part, as 
was the “Elegy”; repetitions, however, 
which were hardly called for under the 
circumstances. The particular point to 
which exception could be taken was the 
woeful lack of adequate pianissimo in the 
opening phrases of the “Lohengrin” Pre- 
lude. Here stridency of the strings almost 
obliterated the effect sought through the 
division of parts, and almost totally ob- 
scured the entrance of each section. The 
excellence of the “Rheingold” excerpt, the 
“Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla,” 
more than made up for any deficiencies and 
turned the audience away with happy mem- 
ories and with pleasant anticipations of a 
season which promises much. 


Herbert Witherspoon at the Studebaker 


On Sunday afternoon a generous gath- 
ering of those who know how to apnreciate 
the gentle art of classic song assembled at 
the Studebaker to witness the return of 
Herbert Witherspoon to the Chicago con- 
cert stage, for the first time since his ap- 
pearance here in 1908. It is especially 
worthy of note that Mr. Witherspoon’s ex- 
cursions into the realm of opera have left 
him unspoiled for the art of the concert 
stage through which he first endeared him- 
self to the American public. Mr. Wither- 
spoon undoubtedly excels in mezza voce 
and his general as well as musical intel- 
ligence finds its natural outlet in the del- 
icate shadings which are possible only ‘n 
the miniature art form in which songs are 
cast. 

Few singers could have presented so long 
a program, one which really might be said 
to have been too generous, but at that th< 
audience remained not only to the end but 
for two additional numbers, sung by re- 
quest. Practically every number on the 
program had the advantage of being un- 
hackneyed. The Mozart aria, “Per Questa 
Bella Mano”; an excerpt from Gluck’s 
“La Rencontre Imprévue” and Beethoven’s 


“Adelaide,” the latter acceptable chiefly 
because it is Beethoven, gave a classic set- 
ting from the outset. Schubert and Sch.- 
mann numbers followed and then Brahms’s 
“Auf dem See” and Schenkendorf’s “To- 
dessehnen,” which latter were well con- 
trasted, so much so, in fact, that the quick 
transition was a no uncertain test of ver- 
satility. 

The French group was hardly repic- 
sentative of the best efforts of the modern 
school, presenting rather the effervescent 
qualities which were once supposed to be 
all there was to French music. - An early 
Widor melody, the Bizet “Vieille Chan- 
son,” and Thome’s “Madrigal” were the 
numbers. However, they furnished a mo- 
ment of relaxation before plunging into 
the bitter realities of modern Russia as 
represented in Rachmaninoff’s “O Du Wo- 
gendes Feld.” A rollicking close of lilting 
Irish, English and American, mostly tradi- 
tional, brought “lights out” at the end of 


the program, just at the time when they 
really should be turned on, for it was well 
past the hour of twilight when the long 
program ended. It is indeed to be hoped 
that Mr. Witherspoon’s operatic tenden- 
cles may not permanently deprive the con- 
cert stage of so sterling an artist. 

An elaborate program has been issued 
of the series of Winter concerts given in 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church under the 
joint auspices of C. E. Watt and Milton 
B. Griffith, the latter conducting the choral 
club which co-operates in the giving of 
the different programs. An elaborate list 
of artists is offered in this series which 
will be given on Friday evenings, October 
25, November 29, January 31, February 28 
and April 25. The first program will be 
given by Mary Crofut Gibbs, contralto, 
Viola Cole, pianist, and Palmer Christian, 
organist. 

The first of the series of pupils’ recitals 
in the studio of Harold Henry in the Fine 
Arts Building was given last Saturday 
evening, presenting Helen Broeniman and 
Mabel Bond in numbers by Chopin, Pol- 
dini, Leschetizky, Dohnanyi, Moszkowski 
and MacDowell. On Friday evening Mr. 
Henry himself appeared in a studio recital 
for the benefit of his pupils. 

On her return to America Edna Gunnar 


Peterson, the Chicago pianist, who divided 
her Summer among various European mu- 
sic centers, was tendered a musicale at the 
Puritan Hotel in Boston on Sunday of 
last week by Mrs. H. O. Stone, also of 
Chicago. Miss Peterson has resumed her 
teaching in her studio in the Fine Arts 
Building and will in addition appear on a 
number of programs during the Winter. 
A special bill at the Majestic Theater 
this week has included Ralph Errolle, who 
was leading tenor in the “Spring Maid” 
company, for which he was engaged by 
Andreas Dippel. His numbers have been 
“Lalita” in Italian, “O Paradis” in French 
and “Love Laid: His Sleepless Head” in 
English. Mr. Errolle is a graduate of the 
Chicago Musical College School of Opera. 
The opening program of the Arche Club 
was given on Friday evening of last week 
with Marion Green as one of the soloists. 
At the recent business meeting of the 
Amateur Musical Club it was decided to 
extend admission to its opening artist re- 
cital on December 9, given by Leopold Go- 
dowsky, to all of the visiting members of 
the Federation, who will be the guests of 
the club during the big Federation meeting 
in Chicago. Two artists’ concerts later in 
the season will be given by Maggie Teyte 
and Kocian. NICHOLAS DEVORE. 








MME. TORPADIE AND 
TALENTED DAUGHTER 
RETURN TO STUDIO 





























Greta Torpadie, Soprano, from a Photo- 
graph Made in Sweden Last Month 


Mme. Hervor Torpadie, the New York 
vocal teacher, and her daughter, Greta 
Torpadie, the soprano, returned from 
Europe last week, the former to resume 
her classes in her studio in Carnegie Hall 
and the latter to fill numerous concert en- 
gagements. Miss Torpadie spent several 
months at her home in Sweden. 





In a gathering of twenty-five pupils of 
Dudley Buck, Jr., at his new studio in the 
7Eolian Building, on October 18, vocal of- 
ferings were given by Mrs. Marie Bosse- 
Morrisey, contralto, and Andrew A. Smith, 


Jr. 

















Max Spicker 


The musical world has sustained an un- 
questionable loss in the death of one of 
the ablest of New York’s many musicians, 
Max Spicker, who passed away at his 
home on Monday of last week. Death 
came as the sudden termination of an ill- 
ness which had been harassing the de- 
parted musician for the last year or more. 

No more glowing tribute can be paid 
Mr. Spicker than to record that among the 
entire musical colony of New York City 
his kindly and friendly personality stood 
pre-eminent. His was in truth a spirit 


capable of unlimited humanity, of extraor- 
dinary patience and genial courtesy, and 
through it he made countless friends. His 
manner of speaking, his mode of living. 
all indicated a simplicity and an unaffected 
sincerity that rang true and clear in all 
his doings. 

He labored in many distinct fields of 
activity and in all of them he accomplished 
that for which he strove. As_ teacher, 
both of composition and of vocal culture, 
as conductor—of male choruses in earlier 
life and of a large religious choir in later 
years—as composer of much worthy sa- 
cred music, and several larger works, as 
editor, or better, judge of new manu- 
scripts, what the Germans call sachver- 
stindiger for one of the great American 
publishers, and as collector and arranger 
of the works of the classic masters, he 
won the approval of musicians and music 
lovers throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

The sum total of his work is best seen 
when measured by the standard of what 
German masters like Kohler, Wenzel, 
Reinicke, Richter and Paul considered 
music to be; his compositions are not 
epoch-making in any sense, nor were they 
intended to be, but they show and show 
very conclusively that their creator was a 
musician of hieh rank, a man of culture 
and of deep and scholarly make-up, who 
wrote what he felt and not an imitation of 
what he saw others about him expressing. 

What his significance to musical devel- 
opment in America is may be readily ad- 
judged by the universal esteem in which 
his many arrangements are held and the 
influence which he exerted in the many 
musical circles in which he moved. He 
was a member of “The Bohemians,” the 
New York Liederkranz and several other 
organizations, where his sudden taking 
away is mourned with truly brotherly af- 
fection. 

The composer’s funeral was held at the 
Temple Emanu-Fl, where he was choir- 
master for many years. Will C. Macfar- 
lane, former organist, who recently re- 
signed to accept the post of city organist 
of Portland, Me., made the trip to New 
York to preside at the organ, his associa- 
tions with Mr. Spicker having been of 
long standing. Many of the most eminent 
of New York musicians were present, the 
pall-bearers including Rafael Joseffy and 
Rudolph E. Schirmer, head of the pub- 
lishing house of G. Schirmer. 

Max Spicker is no more, but his work 
remains and it is pleasant to think that his 
memory will always be linked with those 
things in life which bring happiness to 
mankind. A. WALTER KRAMER. 


William Henry Batchelor 


William Henry Batchelor, a musical di- 
rector and composer, died at his home, 
No. 505 West 134th street, New York, Oc- 
tober 19, after a long illness. Mr. Batch- 
elor was fifty-six years old. For many 
years he arranged the music of extrava- 
ganzas produced by a Chicago company, 
coming to New York fifteen years ago to 
become identified with the production of 
musical comedies here. He is survived by 
a widow. 





Thomas P. Fenner 


Prof. Thomas P. Fenner, who was musi- 
cal instructor in Temple Grove Seminary, 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and in the 
New England Conservatory, in Boston, 
died Wednesday at Hampton, Va., aged 83. 


Richard Temple 
Lonpon, Oct. 18.—Richard Temple, who 
created the part of the Mikado in the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera of that name, is 
dead in this city. 


AMERICANS HIGH IN 
FAVOR OF DRESDEN 


Leon Rains’s Farewell in Recital 
and Opera—-Praise for Sascha 
Culbertson 


DRESDEN, Oct. 3.—Previous to his de- 
parture for his 
Rains gave a recital revealed his 
eminent gifts to utmost advantage. The 
hall was full and the admiration of the 


native America Léon 


which 


singer’s hearers as great as ever. Com- 
positions by Schubert, 


Strauss and others 


Flégier, Jrahms, 


Debussy, gave Mr. 
Rains ample opportunity to display his mu 
sical intelligence, artistry in interpretation, 
It is 
Rains to produce 


technical finish and beauty of tone. 
rare with a basso like 
such fine tonal gradations, such lights and 
shades in the musical coloring of his pres- 
entations. Rains also gave some songs by 
Roland Bocquet, “Herdgliick,” and a song 
in manuscript which was as favorably re- 
ceived as the Jieder heard here on former 
occasions by this talented composer. Mr. 
Bocquet accompanied the beauti- 
fully, entirely notes. Both mu- 
sicians will be sure of an enthusiastic re- 


singer 
without 


ception in America. 

Another American of more than usual 
talent just heard here is Sascha Culbert- 
son, whose violin nlaying is uncommonly 
fine. Young Culbertson, who played here 
when merely a boy, has now developed into 
a genuine musician as well as a virtuoso 
on his instrument. 

Culbertson’s program was made up of 
numbers by Grieg, Vieuxtemps, Bach, Sara- 
sate and Paganini. Otto Nikel, of Vienna, 
was his accompanist. Culbertson’s temper- 
ament, virtuosity, warmth of feeling and 
sincerity exercised a strong influence upon 
his hearers, who seemed to be totally car- 
ried away. After the performance a group 
of Dresden’s best-known violinists, such as 
Lauterbach, Henri Petri and Richard Sahla, 
called upon the young virtuoso to congrat- 
ulate him on his success. We do not hes- 
itate to predict that Culbertson will eventu- 


ally conquer the whole musical world 
Like Kubelik, he studied with Sevcik in 
Prague. His tone is large and sonorous 


and his playing is replete with emotional 
color. 

The next succeeding recital of impor- 
tance was given by Elena Gerhardt and 
Arthur Nikisch, whose presentations al- 
ways mean perfection itself. 

An earlier recital was that of Harry 
Field, the Canadian pianist, who came for- 
ward with an unusual and most interest- 
ing program, the chief attraction of which 
was Louis Campbell-Tipton’s remarkable 
“Heroic” Sonata, which made a deep im- 
pression. This unique American composer 
should be heard in Europe often. 

Léon Rains was once more heard in 
Dresden in the rdle of Hunding in the 
“Walkiire,” one of his former brilliant 
successes here on the operatic stage, when 
he was called upon to act as a substitute 


notice. Mr. Rains carried the role through 
for one of our singers at a few hours 
admirably. 


At the Court Opera, “Tosca” was re- 
cently produced with Frau von der Osten 
in the title rdle. She rivals the best in 
this part. , , A. I 
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Carmel Sullivan has been engaged as harp- 
ist of the Portland Symphony Orchestra. 
The first concert will be given on Octo- 
ber 27. 


so <4 

A splendid exhibition of piano playing 
from memory characterized the studio 
musicale given recently in Stockton, Cal., 
by pupils of Miss Hjerleid-Shelly. 

* * * 

Fraulyn Krieger, of St. Paul, Minn., has 
been engaged as pianist and accompanist 
for Christine Miller in a concert tour 
through Iowa during November. 

 & 

Mme. Charlotte Lund, soprano, who has 
already filled several engagements for this 
season, has added as recital dates to her 
Eastern tour New Wilmington, Pa., 
Youngstown, O., and Sharon, Pa. 

* *k * 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, of Boston, has 
begun her studio work at Symphony 
Chambers, that city, with a large class. 
Miss Barrows also has a class in Provi- 
dence. 

* * * 

Arthur Hartmann, the distinguished vio- 
linist, has been engaged as soloist for the 
last concert of the Cleveland Harmonic 
Club to take place at Gray’s Armory, 
April 20. 

* * * 

At the season’s first meeting of the Prov- 
idence, R. I., MacDowell Club Mrs. John 
E. Donley was unanimously elected secre- 
tary to succeed Mrs. John B. Mitchell, 
who resigned. 

* * * 

Reginald De Koven is to write the music 
and Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf 
the libretto of a new light opera in which 
Mizzi Hajos, the Hungarian prima donna, 
is to be starred early next year. 

x * * 

Amy Grant gave one of her operatic lec- 
ture-recitals at the Columbus Institute in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on October 7, the sub- 
ject being “Parsifal.” Mrs. J. Irving Wood 
was the pianist on this occasion. 

x * * 

Marcella Spencer, soprano, Claude War- 
ford, tenor, Betty Rubel, violinist, and 
Polly Roberts, pianist, were the artists who 
gave an inviting program of songs on Oc- 
ber 10, at the Casino, in Loomis, N. Y. 

*x* * * 

A performance of Wm. Bradbury’s 
“Queen Esther” will be given on the sec- 
ond Sunday evening in December at the 
Central Methodist Church, Newark, N. J., 
under the direction of C. W. Williams. 
The chorus will be enlarged to fifty voices. 

* * * 

Jamie Overton, a young Los Angeles 
violinist, has returned after three years’ 
study in Berlin with Marteau, Exner and 
Hess. He was first violin of the Royal 
Academy Orchestra and made a number 
of solo appearances in Europe. 

* * * 

Christie MacDonald will appear next 
season in a new operetta by Victor Her- 
bert, with book by Fred De Gresac, Mme. 
Victor Maurel and Henry Blossom. Miss 
MacDonald will have the rdle of a young 
Flemish woman. 

* * * 

Thomas A. Gallozzi, tenor, gave his first 
recital in Boston at Steinert Hall on the 
evening of October 10, assisted by Miss 
Sexton, soprano; Mrs. Briggs, contralto; 
John Brown, baritone; Miss Gentsch, pian- 
ist, and Lucina Jewell, accompanist. 

* x * 

Paul Hultman, pianist, director of the 
Hultman-McQuaid School of Music of 
Worcester, Mass., has also opened a stu- 
dio at Huntington Chambers, Boston. Mr. 
Hultman will be heard in many concerts 
the coming season. 

* * * 

John C. Thomas, baritone, has been en- 
gaged by Henry W. Savage for a seventy- 
week tour of “Everywoman,” appearing as 
Passion. He made his début in Toronto. 
Mr. Thomas won a vocal scholarship at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, where 
he studied with Adelin Fermin. 

* * * 

Mrs. W. M. Thurston has returned to 
St. Paul, Minn., and opened a vocal studio 
after an extended period of study in Eu- 


rope. In Florence Mrs. Thurston took up 
a course of instruction with Mr. and Mrs. 
Braggiotti, while in Paris she studied with 
Charles W. Clark. 

* + * 

The Kroeger School of Music, St. Louis, 
Mo., has added to its staff of teachers the 
Misses Goldberg, Hopkins and Whisnant. 
There is now a children’s department un- 
der the supervision of Miss Hopkins. The 
head of the school is Ernest R. Kroeger, 
the pianist and composer. 

* *k * 

Walter Greene, baritone, and Victor 
Lichtenstein, violinist, furnished a program 
in a recent AZolian Company recital at St. 
Louis. A feature of the evening’s music 
was Mr. Lichtenstein’s playing of the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” with organ accom- 
paniment by George Halman. 

rr 

A recent event of the Portland, Ore., 
season was the concert given by Carl Lach- 
mund and his pupils. Piano numbers were 
given by Marjorie Lachmund, Avis Ben- 
ton, Arnaud F. Lachmund, Carl F. Lach- 
mund and Anita Lachmund, all of whom 
showed much ability. 

* *k * 

The people of Bridgeport, Conn., will see 
one or two changes in the soloists when the 
Bridgeport Operatic Society presents Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s opera, “The Gondoliers” 
this season. Mrs. Martin, of the South 
Church Quartet, and Ethel Polland will 
take the leading soprano roles. 

* * * 

Frederick Hahn, director of the Hahn 
School of Music, 1714 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, announces that three free 
scholarships will be given for the season of 
1912-13 in the violin, piano and voice de- 
partments. All applications should be sent 
to the conservatory not later than Novem- 
ber I. 

x * * 

Caspar P. Koch, organist at the North 
Side Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, re- 
sumed his Sunday recitals there last week. 
It was the nine hundred and forty-eighth 
recital of the series. He was assisted by 
Bee M. Aarons, soprano; John W. Low- 
ther, baritone; D. C. Buttner, trumpet, 
and N. F. Auen, trombone. 

x * x 

Albert Quesnel, tenor, who is singing in 
America this season after two years 
abroad, has been engaged for an .appear- 
ance in St. Paul. Appearing also with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, this makes two im- 
portant engagements in addition to the 
Western tour booked already by the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau. 

* ok * 

The Bethany Orchestra, made up of 
about sixty advanced students of music 
under the auspices of Bethany Sunday 
School, Philadelphia, has begun the sev- 
enth year of its educational series of re- 
hearsals and concerts, with prospects the 
most favorable since its organization. J. 
W. Leman, of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
continues in the conductorship. 

x x * 

The Piano Teachers’ Association, of 
Washington, D. C., has arranged a series 
of interesting discussions by various mem- 
bers, including Heinrich Hammer, Kath- 
erine Mac Reynolds, Dr. Acton Glotzner, 
Georgia E. Miller, Frank Norris Jones, 
Mrs. Frank Byram, Mrs. Ernest Lent, Jo- 
sephine Mumford, Felix Garziglia, Pearl 
Waugh, Ernest Lent and Paul Bleyden. 

* * * 

Paul Althouse, tenor, is busily engaged 
in filling concert engagements before the 
beginning of the Metropolitan opera sea- 
son for which he is engaged. He has al- 
ready sung in Ithaca, N. Y., in recital in 
Ohio and at Syracuse, and will shortly ap- 
pear with the Worcester Oratorio Society, 
the New York Oratorio Society and in 
concert in New York. 

* * * 

The audience attending the last regular 
Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, 
Berkeley, Cal., listened to the Zech Orches- 
tra of amateurs of San Francisco, directed 
by William F. Zech, which played the 
Vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger” and 
“Tannhauser” March, the Massenet suite, 
“Les Erninyes,” “Melodie,” Ole Bull; “To 
a Wild Rose,” MacDowell. 
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ALBERT 


The choir of the First English Lutheran 
Church, Perry C. Orem, organist, gave a 
recital on October 18. The organ selec- 
tions included a Ballad, by Strelezki; 
Volksweise, by Grieg, and Norwegian 
“Shepherd Song,” by Olsen. The choir is 
composed of Catherine A. Faethe, soprano; 
Cora Barker Janney, contralto; Charles F. 
Henry, tenor, and William G. Horn, bari- 
tone and director. 

* * x 

The School Music Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania has elected 
the following officers: President, A. L. 
Filmore, Pittsburgh; vice-president, Ber- 
tha Clement, Wilkinsburg; secretary and 
treasurer, Anna Myers, Natrona. The 
newly elected members of the executive 
committee are J. L. Smink, Pittsburgh; H. 
H. Poole, Leetsdale, and J. P. Jones, 


Homestead. 
* * * 


At the recent Portland, Ore., “Ad” Club 
luncheon the musical program was an im- 
portant feature. The soloists were Mrs. 
Rose Bloch Bauer, soprano; Dorn Zau, 
baritone, and Bruno Colette, ’cello. Sev- 
eral delightful numbers were given by the 
male quartet, composed of N. A. Van 
Hoose, Dr. R. M. Emerson, H. G. Whipp 
and M. L. Bowman, with William R. Boone 
at the piano. 

* * * 

A musical service was given last Sunday 
evening at St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Newark, N. J., in which there 
were solos, duets and quartets by Amer- 
ican composers, all rendered in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Special applause was won 
by George H. Downing, the baritone, 
whose performance of Mrs. Knapp’s 
“Open the Gates of the Temple” was a 
stirring bit of singing. 

* * * 


An enjoyable house-warming was held 
at “Harmony Home,” the new home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Goddard Greene, of 
Boston, on the shore of Lake Waushakum, 
at which an excellent musical program 
was given, including German arias by 
Mme. Calvert, Italian duets by Mrs. Rice 
and Mme. Calvert, and several original se- 
lections by Mrs. Greene. All were loud in 
their praise of the hospitality of “Har- 
mony Home.” 

* * * 


The Pacific Musical Society of San | 


Francisco provided for its members on 
October 9 a program that opened with the 
Greig Sonata for Violin and Piano, op. 13, 
G Major, played by Emile Meriz and Joan 
Baldwin. Mr. Meriz is second violinist of 
the Beel Quartet. His solos were two 
Sarasate works. Fernanda Pratt and 
Mrs. Eugene Elkus each had a group of 
songs besides two duets. Miss Pratt’s fine 
contralto earned much applause. 
* *k * 


Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, has 
returned to Pittsburgh after a short con- 
cert tour in the Middle West. Among her 
engagements were recitals at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, and in Joliet, Ill. Mrs. Murray 
was heard in several groups of songs and 
also in arias from “Tosca” and “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” and couples with a fine 
natural voice much dramatic intensity. 
Mrs. Murray’s first engagement on an 
Eastern tour will be with the Troy Choral 
Society at Troy, N. Y., on November 13. 

* * * 

The Orpheus Club, of Newark, N. J., 
will begin its season with a _ concert 
on December 5. The program, being re- 
hearsed under the direction of Dr. Arthur 
Mees, includes MacDowell’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes,’ Frederick Hiller’s “Easter 
Hymn” with soprano obbligato, three new 
male quartets by Horatio Parker, and a 
new male chorus composed by Xaver 
Scharwenka. Florence Hinkle will sing 
the obbligato solo in the Hiller composi- 
tion as well as several other selections. 

* * * 

Music lovers were present in large num- 
bers at Scottish Rite Hall, San Francisco, 
October 7, to hear Donna Shinn, one of 
California’s young singers, in recital. Miss 
Shinn possesses a coloratura soprano that 
was heard advantageously in Arditi’s 
“Parla” Waltz, a group by German mas- 
ters, an English group, the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” and the “Lucia” Mad Scene. 
Eula Howard, one of San Francisco’s pop- 
ular pianists, was assisting artist. Louis 
Newbauer played the flute obbligato to 
Miss Shinn’s Donizetti number. 

* * x 

Lloyd Winsor, a young Seattle pianist, 
was heard recently in recital, playing the 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques, the Cho- 
pin B Minor Sonata, Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude, Arensky’s “At the Spring,” Paul 
Juon’s “Etude” and the Liszt Legend, “St. 
lrancis de Paul Walking on the Waves,” 
acquitting himself in a most satisfying 
manner. His technic gave evidence of 
careful training. Mr. Winsor was assisted 
in his program by Christine La Barraque, 
who sang Delibes's ° ‘Les Filles de Cadiz,” 
Leo Stern’s “La Coquette” and a folk song 
by E. dell’Acqua. 


A number of artists made their initial 
Pittsburgh appearances October 17 when 
they appeared in concert under the direc- 
tion of Lewis Huseman. Blanche Har- 
bethe Gibson, of Boston, who was recently 
engaged by the Wickersham School of 
Music, was violin soloist. Mrs. William 
Enhart, contralto, recently went to Pitts- 
burgh with her husband, who is the head 
of the musical department of the Pitts- 
burgh schools. Mrs. Katherine Buckmas- 
ter, pianist, went to Pittsburgh from New 
York and Albert Bellingham, tenor, from 
Worcester, Mass. LeRoy Tebbs, baritone, 
formerly of Dayton, O., also appeared. 
Mrs. Helen Wickersham accompanied the 
soloists. 

* * * 

Folk songs of various nations were fea- 
tured in the free lecture recitals under 
auspices of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation this week. Peter W. Dykema gave 
a recital on “Folk Music in Merrie Eng- 
land.” Mrs. Katherine Hand lectured on 
Scottish music and Walter L. Bogert gave 
a recital on the folk songs of Germany. 
Other lectures of the week were: “The 
Principles of Expression,” the last in a 
course on “Searchlights in Modern Music 
Study,” by Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray; 
“Gotterdammerung,” by Mrs. Mary Hill 
Brown; “Beethoven, His First Period,” by 
Daniel Gregory Mason; “Patriotic Songs 
and War Songs,” by Kate S. Chittenden; 
“English Ballads,’ Grace Ewing. 

- 

The faculty of the music department of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, in 
its opening concert offered a program by 
Moritz Rosen, violinist; Walter Squire, 
pianist, and Irving M. Glen, baritone. 
The program opened with the Paderewski 
Sonata, creditably played by Mr. Squire 
and Mr. Rosen. Mr. Glen’s artistic num- 
bers were Schubert’s “Erl Konig,” “Aben- 
stern,” from “Tannhauser” and_ the 
Brahms “Sapphische Ode.” Mr. Squire’s 
pleasing offerings were Chopin’s F Minor 
Ballade; Liszt’s “Chappel de Guillaume 
Tell” and a Schubert Impromptu and 
finish. Mr. Rosen played the Adagio from 
the Ries Suite in D Minor. Grace Zim- 
mermann ably played the accompaniments 
for Mr. Glen and Mr. Rosen. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals , 
Alda, Mme. Frances—Toledo, Nov. 3. 
Althouse, Paul—Worcester, Oct. 31; New 
York, Nov. 10; New York, Dec. 3. 


Amato, Pasquali—Buffalo, Oct. 29. 
Anderton, Margaret—New York, Oct, 31. 


Anthony, Charles—Fitchburg, Nov. 5; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 3. 

Barstow, Vera—Pittsburgh, Oct. 29. 

Boals, La Rue—East Northfield, Mass., 
Oct. 26; Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 8; New 
Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 
14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., 
Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State 
College, Pa., Nov. 22. 

Bouton, Isabelle—New York, Nov. 2. 

Boyle, George F.—Baltimore, Nov. 1. 


Bridewell, Carrie—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 28. 
Chapman-Goold, Edith—East Northfield, 


Mass., Oct. 26; Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 8; 
Stamford, Nov. 12; New Haven, Conn., Nov. 
13; Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 14; Middleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Blooms- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, Pa., Nov. 
22; Stamford, Dec. 18. 


Connell, Horatio—Milwaukee, Nov. 4: 
Evanston, Ill., Nov. 7; Beston, Dec. 8; Lowell, 
Mass., Dec. 9; Knoxville, Ill., Dec. 14; Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Dec. 16; Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 18. 


DeMoss-Hissem, Mary —New York (Wal- 
dorf), Oct. 29; New York (private), Oct, 30; 


New York (Carnegie Lyceum), Nov. 22; 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 5. 

Dimitrieff, Nina—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 10. 

Elman, Mischa—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Oct. 26; Providence, R. I., Nov. 7; Carnegie 


Hall, New York, Nov. 30; Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, Dec. 12. 
Flauhaut, Marianne—New York, Nov. 2. 
Galston, Gottfried—New York, Nov. 2; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 15, 16; St. Paul, Nov. 18. 


Ganz, Rudolph—St. Paul, Nov. 29. 

Garden, Mary—St. Paul, Nov. 15. 

Gluck, Alma—Buffalo, Oct. 29; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 2;'Chicago, Nov. 8, 9; 
Baltimore, Dec. 138. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Baltimore, Nov. 15; 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 21; Chi- 


cago, Dec. 6, 7. 


Granville, Charles N.—New York, Nov. 7; 


Bridgeport, Nov. 13; Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Hallock, Mary—Halifax, Nov. 4. 

Hamlin, George—AZolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 3. 

Hess, Ludwig—Wells College, Nov. 
burn, N. Y., Nov. 9. 

Homer, Louise.—Pittsburgh, Oct. 30; Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Oct. 31. 

Huss, Henry Holden—Norfolk, Va., 
16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, 
24; Fairbault, Minn., Nov. 25. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann—Norfolk, Va., 
Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 18; St. Paul, 
Nov. 24; Fairbault, Minn., Nov. 25. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Kaiser, Marie—Topeka, Oct. 31; Emporia, 
Nov. 1; Paterson, N. J., Nov. 10 and 28. 
Kerns, Grace—Allentown, Pa., Nov. 14; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 17; Philadelphia, Dec. 14. 
Keyes, Margaret--Minneapolis, Dec. 6. 
Kinzel, Bertha—Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 2!. 


Kreisler, Fritz—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 5, 9. 


LaBonte, Henri—New York, Nov. 2. 


Loeffler, Emma—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 2 and Nov. 8. 
Lund, Charlotte—Upper Montclair, N. J., 


Oct. 28; Wilmington, Pa., Nov. 2; Youngs- 
town, O., Nov. 4; Sharon, Pa., Nov. 4. 


Martin, Frederic—Newburg, N. Y., Oct. 
30; Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 7; Green- 
ville, S. C., Nov. 8; Clemson College, S. C., 
Nov. 9; Newburg, N. Y., Nov. 12; Westfield, 
N. J., Nov. 14; Newark, N. J., Nov. 15; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 17; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 
18; Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 
22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 

Miller, Christine—Burlington, Ia., Nov. 4; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Nov. 5; Fond du Lac, 
Wis., Nov. 7; New York City, Nov. 12; 
Columbus, O., Nov. 17; Dayton, O., Nov. 19; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 21; Massillon, O., 
Dec. 9; Oberlin, Dec. 10; Evanston, Ill, Dec. 
19, 20; New York City, Dec. 26, 28; Philadel- 
phia, Dec, 30. 


Ohrman, Luella Chilson—Minneapolis, Oct. 
27. 

Pagdin, William H.—Gloversville, Oct. 31; 
Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Persinger, Louis — New 
Hall), Nov. 9. 

Potter, Mildred—St. Paul, Nov. 14; Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 17; New York, Nov. 22; Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 5; Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 12; 
Buffalo, Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22 and 23. 

Rappold, Marie—St. Paul, Nov. 6; Minne- 
apolis, Dec, 20. 

Rogers, Francis—Concord, 

Sachs-Hirsch, Herbert—St. 


Sammarco, Mario—A®olian Hall, 
Nov. 8. 


York (olian 


i mex 
Paul, 
New York, 


Nov. 6. 














“The perfection of Quartet Playing.’’—London Daily Mail. 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization, 
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1 West 34th St., New York 


8; Au- 


Nov. 15. 





Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Detroit, Oct. 29; 
Kansas City, Nov. 8. 


Scharwenka, Xaver—Minneapolis, Dec. 20. 
Schelling, Ernst—Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16. 


Sembrich, Mme.— Carnegie Hall, 
York, Oct. 29. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Oct. 
26; Newark, N. J., Oct. 28; New York, Oct. 
30; Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 31; New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 1; Hotel Astor, New York, Nov. 
2; Newark, N. J., Nov. 4; Atolian Hall, New 
York, Nov. 7; Paterson, N. J., Nov. 11; 
Bridgeport, Conn., Nov. 13; Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 18; Lawrenceville, N. J., Nov. 20; Col- 
gate College, Nov, 21. 


New 


Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette—Pittsfield, 
Mass., Oct. 31 and Nov. 7. 

Teyte, 
Nov. 10. 


Maggie—A®olian Hall, New York, 


Towns, Kirk—Minneapolis, Nov. 10. 


Van Vliet, Cornelius—Minneapolis, Nov. 8. 


Welsh, Corinne—East Northfield, Mass., 
Oct. 26; Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 8; New 
Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 
14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., 
Nov. 18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State 
College, Pa., Nov, 22. 


Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, Oct. 29. 

Whitehill, Clarence—St. Paul, Nov. 6; Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 22, 23. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Geyser Bay, 
27; Passaic, N. J., Nov. 21. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Boston, Nov. 2, 3. 

Young, John—East Northfield, Mass., Oct. 
26; Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 8; New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., Nov. 14; 
Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 
18; Bloomsburg, Pa., Nov. 21; State College, 
Pa., Nov. 22. 

Ysaye, Eugene—Chicago, Nov. 22, 23. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Nov. 14; Minneapolis, Nov. 22. 


ae f., Oct. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American String Quartet—Kalamazoo, Oct. 
26; Faribault, Oct. 28; Oskosh, Wis., Oct. 29; 
Wausau, Wis., Oct. 30; Tiffin, Nov. 1; Bloom- 
field, Nov. 18; New York, Nov. 20; Brook- 
lyn, Dec. 7. 

‘Barrére Ensemble—Hamilton, N. Y., Oct. 
26; Utica, Oct. 27; Aurora, Oct. 28; Boston, 


Nov. 6; Princeton, N. J., Nov. 9; Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., Nov. 15; New Haven, Conn., Nov, 18; 
Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 19; Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., Nov. 21. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 4; Washington, Nov. 5; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Nov. 7, 9; Dee. 5, 7; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Inst. Arts and Sciences), Nov. 8; 
Dec. 6. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Nov. 15, 16, 22, 23; Dec. 6, 7, 20, 21; 
Jan. 3, 4, 17, 18, 81; Feb. 1, 14, 15, 28: Mar. 1, 
14, 15, 36, 36: Aor. 11, 1%. 


Collegiate Quartet—East Northfield, 
Oct. 26; Fairmount, -W. Va., Nov. 8; 
Haven, Conn., Nov. 13; Montpelier, Vt., 
14; Middleboro, Mass., Nov. 15; Erie, 
Nov. 18; Pa., Nov. 21; 
College, 


Mass., 
New 
Nov. 

Pa., 
Bloomsburg, State 
Pa., Nov. 22. 

Flonzaley Quaret—A®olian 
York, Dec. 9. 

Gamble Concert Party—Albany, 
28; Corydon, Ia., Oct. 30; Seymour, Ia., 
1; Frankfort, Ind., Nov. 12. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Nor- 
folk, Va., Nov. 16; Sweet Briar, Va., Nov. 
18; St. Paul, Nov. 24; Fairbault, Minn., Nov. 
25. 

Kneisel 


Hall, New 


Mo., Oct. 
Nov. 


Quartet—Philadelphia, Nov. 1; 
soston, Nov. 5; AXolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 12; Baltimore, Nov, 29; Dec. 10. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals—Belasco Theater, 
New York, Nov. 10 and Dec. 15. 


Marine Band 
O., Nov. 9. 


of Washington—Columbus, 


Margulies Trio—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Nov. 19. 
Mead Quartet—Baltimore, Nov. 8. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club—AZolian Hall, New 
York, Dec. 3. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 27; Nov. 3, 8, 10, 17, 22, 24; 
Dec. 1, 6, 8, 20. 

Mozart Society of New York—New York 
(Hotel Astor), Nov. 2. 

Musical Art Society—Carnegie 
York, Dec. 17. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 7; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Nov. 14, 15, 17, 21, 22; Brooklyn, Nov. 
24; New York, Nov. 28, 29; Dec. 1, 12, 13, 
19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29. 


New York Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn 


Hall, New 


Academy of Music, Nov. 1; A®olian Hall, 
New York, Nov. 8, 10, 17, 22, 24; Dee. 1, 
6, 8, 15; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of Arts 
and Sciences), Nov. 9; Dec. 7 


Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 3, 26, 28. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Nov. 
i A 

People’s Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Oct. 27 and Dec. 15. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Nov. 2. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 21. 

Sousa’s Band—Hippodrome, New York, 
Nov. 10. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, 
Nov. 6. 

Thomas Orchestra—Aurora, Ill., Oct. 29; 
Chicago, Nov. 1, 2, 3; Milwaukee, Nov. 4; 


Chicago, Nov. 5, 8. 9. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Nov. 26. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Nov. 23; Dec. 21; 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Nov. 9. 





Offer to Mme. Cahier for “Guest” Per- 
formances in Munich 


Mme. Charles Cahier, who will be in 
New York during November and Decem- 
ber to fulfill her contract for “guest” per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has received an advantageous offer 
from the opera in Munich. Mme. Cahier, 
who resigned her position at the Vienna 
Court Opera last year in order to be free 
this year, will probably not accept a per- 
manent engagement for any theater, but 
the wish has been expressed by the press 
and public of Munich that a contract may 
be concluded which will allow Mme. 
Cahier to give “guest” performances dur- 
ing the greater part of the season at the 
Court Theater in that city. Mme. Cahier, 
who leaves Cherbourg on October 30 for 
New York, recently appeared in a trimph- 
ant “guest” performance as Carmen with 
Caruso in Munich. 


Victor Herbert Orchestra in Pittsburgh 


PittspurGH, Oct. 21.—Victor Herbert 
received a warm welcome when he ap- 
peared in concert last Monday night at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition, his orchestra of 
fifty men sharing in this reception. Mr. 
Herbert has many friends in Pittsburgh, 
friends he made when he was director of 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra. The applause 
Was as spirited as the playing of the or- 
chestra. One of the most enjoyable num- 
bers was a work of Herbert’s own, the 


“Natoma Fantasy.” It is very tuneful. 
Other numbers included excerpts from 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Narcis- 


sus” and others. The conductor-composer 
played excerpts from his “Natoma” 
throughout the week and they were always 
enjoyed. a. G. &. 








Season 1912-1913 


Florence HINKLE 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 


With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 
pearances. 


Handel & Haydm Society of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

New Orleans Choral Soelety. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. Mana 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., 


ement 
ew York 
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| Special organ for students’ 


practice. 
Summer Res., Settimo Vittone 


Prov. Turin, Italy 
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NEW PLAN TO GIVE 
GOOD MUSIC FREE 


Winter Season of Concerts Like 
Those in Central Park 
Is Projected 


«The plan to give free concerts of se- 
rious music in New York during the Win- 
ter, similar to those that are given in Cen 
tral Park during the Summer, 
ing definite shape. 
the basement of Carnegie Hall for the pur- 
public-spirited musicians like 
Arnold Volpe have in- 
their 


is now tak- 
It is proposed to use 


pose and 
Nahan Franko and 
dicated their willingness to 
energies to furthering the scheme. 

Last Winter a series of free concerts of 
worthy 


devote 


high-class music was given by 
artists under auspices of the New York 
World, and the vast attendance and en- 


thusiasm at these concerts proved beyond 
a doubt the genuine demand for the best 
music by those who cannot afford to pay 
for it. A year previous to that a season 
of free concerts of a more or less classical 
nature was given at the Normal College 
and the present project is a natural out- 
growth of the experience of these two sea- 
sons together with that. of the Central 
Park concerts. 

Charles Henry Meltzer, the music critic 
of the New York American, is an earnest 


advocate of free Winter concerts. Says 
Mr. Meltzer: 
“Nothing more sensible, nothing more 


merciful, of an artistic nature could be 
conceived than this new plan for putting 
poetry and joy into the lives of those who 
cannot pay for music. 

“Both Mr. Volpe and Mr. 


exceptionally fitted to give form to the 


idea. Both have, at different times, di- 
rected concerts for the people with suc- 
cess. Thousands upon thousands have 


listened to their interpretations of good 
music in Central Park. Thousands upon 
thous sands owe them gratitude. 

“Pet rhaps, though a less dreary place 
than the cahaatactieds of the Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall might be chosen for the projected 
concerts. There is something too sug- 
gestive in this notion of inviting our less 
prosperous music lovers to hear Bach and 
Beethoven in a basement. Acoustically 
the interpretation of great masters who 
are gods of art might not be harmed 
the surroundings 

“The New York 


Symphony Society is 


this season to transfer its activities from 
the Century Theater to the A£olian Hall. 


Could not the free use of the Century be 
secured from its rich owners, with the as 
sent of ~ lessees? Or failing that, could 
not the oper Union Hall be leased. on 
moderate terms, for the new concerts:” 


Franko are . 





Flonzaley Quartet a Unit—No Leader 
Required for This Unique Organization 











Flonzaley Quartet Preparing for Rehearsal 


N the history of music in America string 

quartets have come and quartets have gone 
most of them without making any decided 
impress on the American public. This has 
been ascribed to many things, but mostly 
to an undeveloped taste in this country for 
music of the austere type of the quartet. 
While this may be true, and probably is the 
reason in some instances why quartets have 
not been more popular, yet the real reason 
may be sought elsewhere, for at least two 
good organizations have won a large fo]- 
lowing and good fees. 

Many excellent musicians have banded 
themselves together for quartet playing 
only to find that the result did not justify 
the expenditure of time and effort. This 
was wrongly blamed on the long-suffering 
public when the true reason was that four 
artists do not necessarily make a quartet. 

The real quartet is not four artists, but 
one organization. Just as the organist has 
command over the many different organs 
contained in one instrument and has ab- 
solute control of the many stops and ef 
fects, so with a quartet. It must be a unit 
in thought and ideals. In this way the 
Flonzaley has won its success. All of the 
members are artists. Yet the quartet has 
not won success because of that fact but 


because these four artists have merged 
their individualities and have become an 
entity, an organization. Thus there is no 
leader, no soloist, only a quartet. This has 
made possible interpretations which have 
brought to the public not the qualifications 
of the separate players, but the ideas of 
the masters who composed the works 
played. 

The American public is as responsive to 
the remarkable as any public in the world. 
No matter how abstruse or austere a com- 
position, or form may be, if it is presented 
in a masterly way, and if the stress is on 
the work and not on the individual artist 
success will come. 

It is true that_there are artists, or, rather, 
individuals whose success has come be- 
cause of the personal element only, but 
when one approaches the quartet and the 
realm of absolute music in the highest de- 


gree, as shown in the string quartet, per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies must go and _ unity 
must reign if success is to be realized. This 


the Flonzaleys have done, and for this rea- 
son, among others, this quartet has won 
its unique place in our musical life. 


Theodore TY gave Hugo Kaun’s 
symphonic poem, “Am Rhein,” its first per- 
formance at-a symphony concert he re 


ecntly conducted in Berlin. 


“SALOME” HAS FIRST 
COAST PERFORMANCE 


Strauss’ Opera Fascinates San 
Francisco Audience—Ganz- 
Martin Recital 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 14.—Following the 
first American production of Zandonai’s 
“Conchita” by the Pacific Coast Opei. 
Company came the first hearing west of 
Chicago of Strauss’s “Salomé” on last Frt- 
day night. The Cort Theater was crowded 
to the doors on both Friday and Saturday 
nights, and the audiences sat fascinated 
the full hour and a half of the perform- 
ance. Tarquinia Tarquini, who sang the 
title role, the other principals of the cast, 
and Conductor Bavagnoli received several 
recalls after the final curtain. 

Bavagnoli’s extraordinary ability 
confirmed again by the splendid authority 


was 


with which he conducted the extremely 
perplexing score. He _ had _ previously 
achieved a triumph when he _ directed 


Zandonai’s opera. On the first night’s per- 
formance of “Sal6omé” he was given by the 
orchestra men, San Francisco musicians, a 
silver trophy to commemorate the first 
“Salomé” production in San _ Francisco 
and in recognition,of his thorough musi- 
cianship. The preséntation was made pub- 
licly. 

Tarquini’s art was suverb in the inter- 
pretation of the name part. Nicoletti as 
the Prophet, Agostini as Herod, and Ida 
Zizolfi as Hérodiade provided good singing 
throughout the opera. 

“Conchita” was sung twice more last 
week to capacity houses and. with a con- 
tinued enthusiastic reception. Tarquini 
has won the hearts of San Francisco opera 
goers completely by her remarkable Con- 
chita, and Armanini’s Mateo has scored a 
splendid success. “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
“La Boheme” and “Cavalleria” and “Pag- 
liacci” each had one performance. With 
one exception, the usual Lambardi artists 
were heard. 

The opera company’s promise to recog- 
nize local artists was fulfilled when Vir- 
ginia Pierce, a Berkeley soprano and well 
known locally, sang Mimt. Her voice and 
dramatic work were entirely adequate to 
the part. 

The first of Manager Greenbaum’s musi- 
cal offerings was that of Sunday afternoon, 
when Riccardo Martin and Rudolph Ganz 
gave a joint recital at Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium. It was an auspicious opening of 
the concert season. Mr. Ganz played with 
magnificent breadth and style. Mr. Martin 
had a cordial reception and many enthusias- 
tic recalls for his operatic arias, in which 
ke was in his best form. R. S. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made te Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musicias SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & 


CO., Makers 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Paris, 1900. The Grand Prize 
St. Louis, 1904. 


The Baldwin Piano 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 
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Grand and Inverted Grand 


Pianos 





Mebhlin & Sons 


Are considered by expert quae to 


be the finest now made. hey con- 
tain more valuable improvements 
than all others. 

Warerooms: 


27 Union Square - New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue. 
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THE 


HAZELTON Piano 


has stood for the highest in piano constraction 
HAZELTON BROS., 66-68 University Place, New York 
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